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Editorial... 


In the Pioneer Tradition 


Ever since it was introduced into the high school, commercial education 
has been a pioneer. This is a great tradition. On the secondary school level, 
commercial education overcame the ill-will and the obstacles of the entrenched 
classics to open the way to free vocational education for the masses. Commer- 
cial education has also pioneered in introducing practical, usable learning 
materials into the secondary school program. How thoroughly this has been 
done is common knowledge. 


E. A. Lee, author of Objectives and Problems of Vocational Education 
(McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, New York City), reiterates a statement 
made in 1924 by C. A. Prosser, the import of which is that commerce teachers 
have become academic, have lost the vital touch with reality. If this is true, 
it means that commercial education has settled down to academic respectability 
and is therefore no longer a pioneer. Commercial education cannot afford to 
do this if it is to function effectively in a dynamic economic society. 


Commercial education, along with other fields of secondary education, 
abounds in challenging opportunities for further exploration and experimenta- 


tion. Further and more extensive work needs to be done in the area of economic 
literacy. 


Some leadership should be displayed in developing cooperation among 
departments, particularly with respect to overlapping and correlative mate- 
rials. Such overlapping occurs between the commerce department and the 
other departments. But more serious than overlapping between departments 
is the repetition of work included in commerce subjects themselves. What 
teacher hasn’t had the experience of teaching negotiable instruments, first in 
elementary business, later in business arithmetic and bookkeeping, and finally 
in busines law? True, different aspects of the subjects are often considered, but 
much repetition still occurs. Possibly the remedy for this situation is not the 


elimination of overlapping material, but the reorganization of teaching pro- 
cedures. 


Cooperation between the teachers in the commerce department and those 
teachers who direct courses of a general nature can also well be undertaken. 


The English department, for example, presents excellent opportunities for 
cooperative work. 


Gaining the active support of employers is a frontier that has not yet been 
the object of widespread attack. Another problem, similar in nature, is the 
acquainting of school administrators and other teachers with the newer points 
of view in business education. Guidance and placement are two areas to which 
much “‘lip service’’ is paid, but about which little that is fundamental is being 
done. There are unsolved problems galore in the field of teaching procedures. 
It is sufficient here to mention only one—that of skill development and main- 
tenance. Many teachers readily agree that one of the major weaknesses of com- 
mercial education is in maintaining skill already acquired, such as in arithmetic 
or English. At present, some rather insistent questions are being raised about 
the length of time required to teach 
certain skill subjects, especially type- 


writing and shorthand. These illus- 
trations should readily suggest other 
problems to be solved. ( F 


The pioneer spirit of commerce —_ ; 0: satiainaa 

s ¢ roftessor Of cOmmercial education 

classroom teachers is traditional. It and head of the Department of Com- 

must continue to be so, for pioneering mescial Education, A. and M. College, 

tillwater, ahoma; advisor to 

is the very essence of continued the State Committee on Commercial 
growth and vitality. Curriculum Revision. 
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Some Current Trends in Business Education 


by 


R. E. Slaughter 
Madison College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 





One of the underly- 
ing motives of American busi- 
ness is profit making. Business 
operates in a society which 
provides for and maintains the 
institutions of free enterprise 
and the right of private prop- 
erty. Consequently, a pre- 
mium is placed upon the 
utilization of private genius. 
Naturally it follows that busi- 
ness, internally and externally, 
is dynamic, changing. Old 
methods of production and 
distribution are scrapped com- 
pletely or are improved upon 
and new innovations are ushered into opera- 
tion at the slightest provocation of greater 
profits. What are the implications of this 
phenomenon for business education? Does 
it mean that business education must also 
change? The answer is a resounding “yes.” 
If the current function of business education 
is to be discharged effectively, its “stuff’”’ and 
the organization of that “stuff” must serve 
as a barometer which registers the pulse of 
current theory and practices in business and 
in instruction and the administration of 
instruction in business subjects. Changes 
are being made in business education. 
These changes are healthful indications that 
business educators are endeavoring to relate 
their work to procedures now being used in 
business and in education. It is the purpose 
of this discussion to consider some of these 
changes, the attempt having been made to 
identify tendencies within the changes and 
to describe these tendencies as trends. The 
general plan of the discussion is as follows: 
Trends in business education relative to (1) 
general status, (2) underlying philosophy, 
(3) curriculum, and (4) administration and 
instruction. 





GENERAL STATus. Prior to 1900, progress 
in the field of business education was handi- 
capped by a lack of respect for its function in 
the public school program. It was also handi- 
capped by the tradition of a narrow tech- 
nical vocational purpose appropriated from 
the private business college which had been 
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responsible for practically all 
the instruction offered in busi- 
ness subjects until 1890. The 
institution of business itself 
was regarded with little favor. 
Business was an area of human 
endeavor relegated to common 
folk. As a result, there grew 
up among laymen and general 
academic educators a crushing 
prejudice against business ed- 
ucation. However, such a 
prejudice was not able to with- 
stand the pressure of economic 
and social factors which suc- 
cessively precipitated acute 
needs, first, for well-trained occupational 
workers during a period of rapid, intensive, 
and extensive industrial expansion in this 
country, and then for a citizenry equipped 
with an intelligent approach to social and 
economic disturbances which followed this 
expansion. The effects of these factors have 
convinced the American citizen of the im- 
portance of the socio-economic phase of life, 
thereby winning his support. These effects 
have also broken down the barriers of preju- 
dice among educators in general, including 
those of the most classical, academic dye. 
Yes, the educator and the layman alike are 
giving to the purposes and the efforts of busi- 
ness educators the “Go” sign. 


What are some of the evidences of this 
trend? First, enrollments in business sub- 
jects have experienced a phenomenal growth 
during the last fifteen years. During the 
six-year period from 1922 to 1928, such en- 
rollments increased 77 per cent as compared 
with a general secondary school enrollment 
increase of 34 per cent. Today, approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of secondary school 
students are enrolled in business curricula, 
this percentage running as high as 30 per 
cent and over in some states. It is significant 
to note that business subjects are, in almost 
all cases, electives. 

Second, colleges and universities are more 
lenient in their acceptance as entrance re- 
quirements units of credit earned in business 
subjects. A study just completed by the 
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South-Western Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, in which this matter was in- 
vestigated, reveals some interesting findings. 
Inquiry blanks were sent to all colleges and 
universities in the United States that offered 
curricula in commerce or business adminis- 
tration. Out of 301 of the 333 institutions 
reporting, only six, or 2 per cent, stated that 
no units of commercial work were accepted 
for college entrance, while 72 institutions, 
or 24 per cent, stated that five or more units 
of secondary school commercial training 
were accepted. 

Third, educators recognize the efficacy of 
instruction in business subjects to meet 
current pragmatic evaluations of educational 
aims, curriculum materials, and methods. 
Today these “goods” of education are under 
fire in consideration of one major criterion: 
Are they functioning? That is, are they serv- 
ing an optimum purpose in the development 
of the individual as an individual and in the 
promotion of social welfare and social 
progress? Educators are aware of the possi- 
bilities of business education to contribute to 
one’s personal development through efficient 
training in business skills for vocational and 
personal use. Furthermore, these educators 
are mindful of the fact that business is a 
vital part of national and international life 
and, therefore, adequate and proper in- 
struction in business subjects must have 
universal significance for the social as well 
as for the economic welfare of society. This 
regard for business education can be found in 
suggestions and efforts which are being made 
to correlate and integrate the non-vocational 
business subjects with the social studies 
which are considered to be the core subjects 
of the secondary school curriculum because 
of their social significance. 

Fourth, alert businessmen are cognizant of 
the benefits to be realized from a thorough 
training of their employees. Witness the 
corporation schools and the training schools 
maintained for such purposes by various 
business organizations. Businessmen are not 
only willing, but are also anxious to cooperate 
with public school business educators in the 
building of curricula in training for business. 
Some teachers may be prone to think that 
such cooperation is had only in the interest 
of skilled occupational preparation. Of 
greater significance at the moment is the 
conviction of business leaders that the 
philosophy of laissez faire is outmoded in 
contemporary society, that some thought 
must be given to the social consequences of 
business operations, and that greater govern- 
mental regulation of business looms on the 
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horizon of the future. Therefore, these busi- 
nessmen wish prospective employees who 
understand something of the economics of 
life. They wish the cooperation of an 
economically intelligent citizenry in the 
promotion of the socio-economic welfare of 
society. The day of closer cooperation be- 
tween producer and consumer in all processes 
of production and consumption cannot be a 
hoped-for myth; it must be a reality if our 
society is to progress. May educators be as 
quick to see the handwriting on the wall as 
are alert business leaders. 


UNDERLYING PHILOSOPHY. What is taking 
place in the underlying philosophy of busi- 
ness education? Since time immemorial, 
idea and methods in any field of human en- 
deavor have been approached from what 
may be described as a part-minded view- 
point, a whole-minded viewpoint, or a vary- 
ing correlative viewpoint including both. All 
of education today is confronted with the 
issue of the relationship of special or part- 
minded and general or whole-minded educa- 
tion, in regard to both content and method. 
The issue is particularly crucial for business 
education because the objectives of instruc- 
tion in this field are such that definitely 
part-minded and whole-minded purposes are 
served; the technical, vocational illustrates 
the part-minded viewpoint, and the general, 
nonvocational represents the whole-minded 
viewpoint. Philosophies of business educa- 
tion are based upon these two purposes, and 
have varied from one extreme to the other. 
There are educators in the field today, how- 
ever, who favor exclusiveness of neither of 
these extremes. Rather is it the current 
trend to capitalize upon the correlative value 
of the vocational and the nonvocational 
purposes and to include both purposes as 
components of one educative process. Of 
course, there is much debate as to the rela- 
tive importance of the vocational and the 
nonvocational subjects in the program. It 
is agreed, however, that the major emphasis 
should be placed upon vocational subjects, 
and the nonvocational subjects should be 
supplementary in training for skill or occu- 
pational proficiency. However, even the 
extent of this agreed upon relationship varies 
with the grade level under consideration. 
The significant implication for philosophy of 
business education is the conclusion that the 
specialized and the general subjects are not 
antithetical to each other but are correlatives 
of one and the same process, and that to 
divorce the one from the other tends to 
sterilize both. 
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A corollary trend with this eclectic view- 
point towards the specialized and the general 
subjects in the underlying philosophy of 
business education consists of a more com- 
prehensive understanding of the place of 
business education in the entire educational 
scheme. The function of instruction in busi- 
ness subjects is being resolved into the func- 
tion of all education. Smug boundaries of 
departmental specialization are being broken 
down. At the same time, intensive, special- 
ized efforts intended to improve the internal 
structure of business offerings continue to 
be made with increasing seriousness. The 
exacting demands of modern business made 
upon everyone, whether he is an employee 
or a consumer, make such attention neces- 
sary. For this reason, the identity of the 
internal structure, or substance, of business 
education will not disappear, although the 
label of the form or frame of reference may 
change. 


CURRICULUM. A wave of curriculum revi- 
sion, reconstruction, and construction is 
sweeping over all phases of the educational 
program, and the field of business education 
is no exception. Data gathered through re- 
search are basic, and the services of several 
functionaries, such as curriculum experts, 
psychologists, sociologists, school adminis- 
trators, teachers, and laymen, are employed. 
Such attention to the curriculum has been 
forced by two tremendous gaps. One of 
these gaps is between the content of the 
school curriculum and life, and the other gap 
is between the organization and the place- 
ment of the curriculum materials and the 
learner. Curriculum adjustments designed 
to meet these problems constitute the nature 
of two major trends in curriculum which 
have taken place and which continue to 
take place in business education. 


Any attempt to close the gap between the 
content of the business education curriculum 
and life, social and business, must be twofold 
in character. First are those efforts intended 
to improve a student’s proficiency in his 
everyday contacts with business. The at- 
tempts being made to aid consumers of eco- 
nomic goods and services have resulted in 
broad, socialized objectives. Courses in buy- 
manship, consumer problems, investments, 
principles of economics, and modern eco- 
nomic problems, are being added to the cur- 
riculum. It is significant to note that en- 
rollments in a course designed primarily for 
consumer purposes, commonly known as 
junior business training, increased 258 per 
cent during the six-year period from 1928 to 
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1934. Within this social purpose of business 
education should be included also the in- 
creasing tendency to teach the skill subjects of 
typewriting and bookkeeping for personal use. 

Second are those efforts intended to im- 
prove a student’s proficiency in his voca- 
tional pursuits in the field of business. 
Businessmen are to use business education’s 
vocationally-trained product, and conse- 
quently, if the training is to function in the 
on-the-job experiences of the prospective 
employee, it must be closely related to the 
nature of those experiences. It is profitable 
for the businessman to have at his disposal 
capable present and potential employees. 
Therefore, the businessman is glad to co- 
operate with business educators, and his 
assistance should be employed not only in 
the building of curriculum materials to be 
studied vicariously, but also in helping stu- 
dents to obtain first-hand experiences with 
the operations of business. Programs of co- 
operative training, visits to business and 
industrial concerns, interviews with business 
leaders, and school club activities are being 
used to furnish students with opportunities 
for real business experiences. It is of interest 
to note that businessmen, particularly as- 
sociations of businessmen, are attempting 
to set up standards in keeping with the re- 
quirements of the job for business employees. 
Such standards, rather than the traditional 
class norm, should be used by the business 
educator in vocational training. 

What have been some of the specific con- 
sequences of these efforts to relate the con- 
tent of the business education curriculum to 
the needs and the requirements of business? 
The first consequence has been the attempt 
to help business aspirants to obtain not only 
a satisfactory command of business skills, 
but also to enhance skill proficiency with a 
desirable correlative background of general 
educational experience. Courses in eco- 
nomics, economic geography, personality de- 
velopment, conversational speech in business, 
applied psychology, and the getting and the 
keeping of a job have been added to the 
curriculum. Business psychologists estimate 
that personality is responsible for 85 per 
cent of success in business. This compre- 
hensive training is further being improved 
through an increased emphasis upon high 
standards of skill excellence, and a return to 
insistence upon such fundamentals as spell- 
ing, penmanship, and business arithmetic. 

A second consequence is the attention be- 
ing given to the importance of training in 
merchandising. Course offerings related to 
merchandising are being expanded rapidly 
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and extensively. Traditionally, business 
education has been devoted to instruction in 
bookkeeping, shorthand, and typewriting, 
with little or no concern for merchandising 
subjects. This situation, together with the 
fact that business employs a far greater 
number of workers in merchandising pur- 
suits, is responsible for an acute need for 
training in this field. An impressive indica- 
tion of the seriousness of this problem is a 
piece of legislation passed by Congress in 
June of 1936 known as the George-Deen Act. 
This Act makes provision for a sum of 
$1,200,000 to be appropriated to the states 
and territories of the United States for the 
purpose of establishing programs of instruc- 
tion in the distributive trades by means of 
part-time evening classes, cooperative vo- 
cational classes, and intensive short courses. 
The need for more workers trained in mer- 
chandising is further indicated by statistical 
reports and estimates relative to employ- 
ment in the distributive trades. It is esti- 
mated that each year about 250,000 youths 
under the age of 24 enter the distributive 
trades and less than 10 per cent of them 
actually succeed. Reasons for most of the 
failures are found in a lack of training. Ac- 
cording to the 1930 United States Census 
figures, 1,741,838 persons were gainfully 
employed as bookkeepers, cashiers, ac- 
countants, stenographers, and typists, while 
5,156,672 persons were employed in trades 
related to selling. 

A third consequence of these efforts to 
relate business education curriculum ma- 
terials to the needs and the requirements of 
business is the increasing use of office ma- 
chines in instruction because of their in- 
creased use by business. Business, as a 
whole, attempts to take advantage of the 
benefits to be gained from indirect produc- 
tion, and therefore is making use of ma- 
chinery in every department where increased 
efficiency can be had and where the capital 
available will permit. The business office is 
no exception. 

Closing the gap between curriculum ma- 
terials and the nature of the learner is a 
problem of organization and placement. The 
proper solution of this problem must provide 
for the maximum contribution which one 
subject can make to another in terms of the 
integration of a person’s physical, intellec- 
tual, and emotional learnings. The subjects 
must also be arranged in the curriculum in 
such a way that they will be studied in the 
proper sequence, in consideration of both the 
nature of the subject matter and the physical 
and psychological maturity of the learner. 
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This solution is an effort to educate the in- 
dividual in an integrated, unified way rather 
than in the piecemeal, compartmental man- 
ner of past years. In business education, 
there is a trend to integrate subject matter 
within the field (integration being used here 
in the sense of organization rather than as a 
process which takes place within the learner), 
to integrate business subjects of a non- 
vocational nature with the social studies, to 
articulate business subjects on the different 
levels of instruction in keeping with the 
nature of the subjects taught, and to place 
course offerings in the school program of 
studies appropriate to the maturity of the 


learner. 


Another significant trend in the organiza 
tion of curriculum materials in business 
education is the tendency to shift the tech- 
nical vocational subjects to the upper grades 
of the secondary school level and to include 
the nonvocational, the social, and in some 
cases, the merchandising subjects in the 
lower grades. This shift is being forced 
primarily by an economic situation. Young 
people are graduating from high school at 
ages ranging from fifteen to eighteen. Thou- 
sands of these students are unable to enter 
institutions of higher learning for several 
reasons, usually economic. They wish to 
enter some business occupation if an oppor- 
tunity presents itself. However, with even 
a greater number of more mature young 
people and adults, who have already gradu- 
ated from high schools and higher institu- 
tions of learning, available for employment, 
the businessman need not consider the ap- 
plication of recent high school graduates. 
It is to the businessman’s advantage to 
profit by the older persons’ maturity of ex- 
perience. However, the fact remains that 
these young people who have just graduated 
must be absorbed in some profitable en- 
deavor. The alternative of keeping them in 
school is chosen, and this is probably a 
fortunate alternative for the individual and 
for society over a period of time. More 
effective enforcement of compulsory attend- 
ance laws, child labor legislation, and 
changes in business methods are also factors 
in this retention of young people in school. 
Evidences of efforts being made to provide 
for this extended schooling are post-graduate 
courses, junior colleges, and assistance of 
various kinds which helps make it possible 
for some students to attend a four-year 
college or university. Furthermore, it is 
psychologically and philosophically sound 
to defer the technical subjects until the upper 
grades of this extended secondary school 
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level, and to offer the general business sub- 
jects in the lower grades. 


ADMINISTRATION AND INSTRUCTION. As busi- 
ness education has gained in importance as a 
specialized phase of education, the need for 
separate organization and administration of 
the work has been realized. Therefore, many 
local school systems and a few state depart- 
ments of public instruction now employ 
supervisors of programs of instruction in 
business education. 


Teacher-training opportunities and stand- 
ards for teachers of business subjects are 
generally being improved. More extensive 
research involving both content and method 
has been carried on in the field, teacher- 
training opportunities are more numerous 
and accessible, and boards of education fre- 
quently offer special inducements to teachers 
to continue with their professional prepara- 
tion. Business teachers are further en- 
deavoring to improve themselves by engaging 
in practical business experiences of various 
kinds during opportune times. 


For years, there has been a keen need for 
professional organization of business teach- 
ers. Increased memberships in the Depart- 
ment of Business Education of the National 
Education Association and in other promi- 
nent associations and federations of teachers 
are encouraging. Such organized groups lend 
power and prestige to our cause and contrib- 
ute much to the internal improvement of 
educational practices in the field. 


Because business education commands 
such a place of importance in the secondary 
school program of studies, it is now in a 
position to reverse the order of things and 
to be selective in its enrollment of students. 
The need for the selection of students is in- 
creased because of the high quality of per- 
formance demanded by business of its per- 
sonnel. It is true that tests designed to 
discover aptitudes are poor, and the dangers 
of prescriptive efforts in vocational guidance 
make student selection rather precarious. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that students 
enrolled in business subjects should be 
selected, and along with such selections, the 
curriculum materials used should be en- 
riched. Offerings in the commercial depart- 
ments are being expanded, differentiated, 
and, in some cases, they are placed on a 
cooperative-training basis. Therefore, con- 
tinued guidance of a vocational and a cur- 
ricular nature is essential. Since it is one of 
the purposes of business education to train 
for business occupations, its job is thought 
by many to be incomplete until the product 
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is placed and satisfactorily adjusted in « 
position. Consequently, there is a trend 
towards increased placement and follow-up 
efforts. Also, business educators are taking 
advantage of the splendid contacts to be 
made through such activities in order to 
build cooperative relationships with business- 
men, and to obtain suggestions for the im- 
provement of curriculum materials and in- 
struction. 


The trend in methods is toward an in- 
creasing use of socialized functional tech- 
niques. Such a trend is in keeping with the 
broadening of objectives in the field, and the 
present tendency to consider learning situ- 
ations as wholes. Too, general educators de- 
sire business educators to use more problem- 
solving situations in their instruction. The 
socialized, functional techniques lend them- 
selves to this objective. 


Another impressive trend is the increased 
availability and use of improved courses 
of study based upon research findings in 
instruction in business subjects, vastly im- 
proved textbooks, and standardized tests. 


In summary, some current trends in busi- 
ness education are: 


I. Improved general status of business 
education as evidenced by: 
A. Increased enrollments. 


B. Higher regard for the importance of business edu- 
cation, as evidenced by: 


1. More lenient consideration by colleges and 
universities in their acceptance of secondary 
school credits earned in business subjects for 
entrance requirements. 


%. Efforts to integrate nonvocational business 
subjects with the social studies. 


$. Cooperation of businessmen in curriculum 
building and in direction of student experiences 
in actual business activities. 

II. Recognition of the correlative value 
of special and general education in the pro- 
gram of business education and in the pro- 
vision made for both of these phases in busi- 
ness education philosophy. 


III. Closer relationship of business educa- 
tion curriculum materials and their organi- 
zation to the needs and the requirements of 
life, both social and business, and to the 
physical and the psychological nature of the 
learner, as evidenced by: 

A. Establishment of broad socialized objectives and 


the inclusion of courses intended for consumers 
of economic goods and services. 

B. Instruction in skill subjects for personal use. 

C. Instruction in desirable general liberal] arts sub- 
jects, personality development, and applied psy- 
chology, and more intensive instruction in the 
skills in training for vocational proficiency. 

(Concluded on page 239) 
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A Defense of Bookkeeping and 
Bookkeeping Teachers 


A summary of a critical and thought-provoking 

address that Mr. Rubert delivered before the 

bookkeeping section of the Tri-State Commer- 
cial Education Association. 


V. M. Rubert 
Schenley High School 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


WHEN it is a question of training in 
thinking and for thinking, what subject in 
the whole high school curriculum is any 
better than bookkeeping? Both for analysis 
and for synthesis, for inductive and for de- 
ductive reasoning, what subject in any 
course offers more? Where are cause and 
effect more often in evidence than in account- 
ing, and isn’t a thorough training in thinking 
and reasoning worth while? 

Furthermore, isn’t bookkeeping, from be- 
ginning to end, an excellent exercise in 
elemental justice? Doesn’t bookkeeping 
teach us justice between man and man, be- 
tween account and account, between fiscal 
period and fiscal period? Where else can a 
boy or a girl learn so thoroughly that things 
must balance? 

And again, where more surely can you get 
training for integrity, for a full appreciation 
of the obligations of the debtor, and for a 
high regard for the oral or written work than 
through the recording of those transactions 
common to business? 

We haven’t heard much lately about the 
cultural defense of our commercial subjects, 
have we? But if it were ever again necessary, 
any experienced, enthusiastic bookkeeping 
teacher could hold his own in the argument. 

Is the vocational evolution of bookkeeping 
still in partial eclipse? Can’t we justify our 
high place in the curriculum on the basis of 
economic utility also? It is true that one of 
our good leaders trained his great guns on 
us some years back and even now would love 
to bring us down, but what has been the 
effect of his campaign against us? Just what 
is our position today vocationally? How 
does our bookkeeping function in this era of 
alphabetical annoyances? Has our product 
been too generally represented upon the 
P. W. A. rolls, or has it found new calls and 
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larger, broader uses in the multitudinous 
governmental agencies of the hour? 

When several thousand youths of from 17 
through 18 years of age are thrust back upon 
our high schools, will they choose to come 
to us? If they do not like what we offer and 
the way we offer it, should we make adapta- 
tions, the better to please their discrimi- 
nating tastes? What sort of bookkeeping 
will these pupils like? What sort of book- 
keeping will be useful to them? How may 
we present the subject so as to meet fully 
this challenge? How shall we put our house 
in order? Will these pupils prefer shop work, 
business machines, or typewriting? Are our 
commercial subjects sufficiently interesting 
and our teachers sweet enough, forceful 
enough, and good looking enough to win and 
to hold our share of pupils? Are these ques- 
tions pertinent to the hour? Are there 
answers to these questions? If so, what are 
the answers? 

Before we try to answer these questions, 
let us look a moment at the immediate class- 
room problems of the bookkeeping teachers 
of today. 

Bookkeeping is more of a continuing sub- 
ject than it is generally conceded to be. 
Bookkeeping is as much of a continuing sub- 
ject as shorthand or Latin or mathematics, 
and this being the case, each unit of work, 
from the very beginning of the course, must 
be taught thoroughly or the following units 
cannot be taught. There is a continuity here, 
and small exercises and sets are apt to 
obscure it or to destroy it. Absences from 
class are all but fatal in bookkeeping unless 
the continuity is immediately re-established. 

We must retard the class for the slowest, 
most absent, least able pupils, or we must 
lose class movement and continuity of work, 
or we must pass all pupils regardless of their 
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ability. You know what results we have 
with pupils who have just swung along for 
several semesters; we have some who have 
swung along in English, too. This practice is 
bad business in any subject, but in shorthand 
and in bookkeeping it is ruinous. Where is 
mastery of the subject now? What will be the 
reaction when the tax-payer-parent dis- 
vovers this swing along policy? Do you think 
for a moment that a poor product goes these 
days? If a radio, a car, a refrigerator, or an 
aeroplane must be near perfection, how can 
the product of our business courses win its 
way unless it is good? But we swing them 
through, and run them out without inspection. 
Then we advertise our product in the win- 
dows. If our product is good, will we need 
all this ballyhoo? 

English, arithmetic, and writing are ab- 
solutely prerequisites for the bookkeeping 
course and, in a general way, our material 
comes to us ready for work. Often, however, 
too many pupils are admitted into our classes 
who retard our work needlessly and who are 
hopelessly unable to read the directions, to 
write plainly, to figure, or even to add. Per- 
haps some of these pupils can’t be taught, 
but that is no reason for dumping them into 
a bookkeeping class just to earn some 
credits. If we have too many such pupils, 
we are forced to swing along again. Of course, 
we can read the answers to them, we can 
point out the place, and we can hold their 
hands while they write. We can get them 
through and call them bookkeepers. Leave it 
to any smart teacher to find a way. 

Needless to mention the I. Q., for that 
brings God into the argument, “Shall not 
the judge of all the earth do right?” If pupils 
come to you at 80, at 70 or even at 50, adjust 
your subject to their levels and swing along. 
The job is yours. You are turning out book- 
keepers. 

Here, one of our leaders probably would 
say: “That’s what I’ve always said. Train 
them for clerical positions; they won’t keep 
books anyway.” Well, I wouldn’t quarrel 
with God, and I won’t quarrel with this view- 
point, but I refuse to agree with him. I dare 
to disagree with him. 

A report shows that 12,512 people are 
seeking employment in Pittsburgh. The re- 
port lists only 29 bookkeepers and account- 
ants who are out of work against 336 clerical 
workers and 129 retail sellers. If the book- 
keepers don’t keep books, it seems that they 
are at least making a living. There are 418 
domestics, 59 cooks, 141 janitors, 385 car- 
penters, 303 painters, 70 brick layers, 67 
auto mechanics, and 7,122 laborers, or over 
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half of the total number. Only 29 boo‘- 
keepers and $1 stenographers are out of 
jobs in hard times, yet they don’t use shor'- 
hand and bookkeeping. I say again, I dare to 
disagree with some of our leaders. 

Our product so far, it seems, has been 
given something that makes it wanted. | 
wonder how many of those 7,122 laborers 
would have been employed if they had been 
trained to keep books. So let’s forget this 
vocational howl and keep on teaching book- 
keeping, not only to those pupils who want 
it, but also to as many pupils as we can per- 
suade to take it. Surely, with all these Social 
Security records and the ever-increasing 
number of sales tax and income tax reports, 
the United States is going to need not only 
more auditors, accountants, and _ book- 
keepers, but also millions of citizens who can 
keep accurate records for themselves, and 
who can understand the records kept by 
others. Recently, our vice principal called 
me and said, “Mr. Rubert, I’m almost com- 
pletely disgusted. The first four of those 
high school reports that I checked were ab- 
solutely wrong. They wouldn’t balance.” I 
wonder if anyone ever thought of book- 
keeping as a necessary part of teacher train- 
ing. 

Of course, it is up to the teachers to make 
bookkeeping attractive and interesting, but 
the subject must first be vocationally and 
culturally helpful. Is it the low I. Q. that 
explains the falling away and the frequent 
failures, or is it the low I Will? Is a high 
I. Q. worth anything unless there is an J 
Will behind it? And is there ever an I Will 
without a heart’s desire behind it? And 
whence comes desire? Doesn’t it come 
through interest? And how is interest de- 
veloped? Isn’t it caught from the lively 
interest of others, and through a personal, 
pleasurable evaluation of the matter? If I 
can see a genuine personal satisfaction in 
knowing how to keep books, I shall study 
bookkeeping, won’t I? I’ll make good, too, 
won’t I, if I have a good teacher? 

Too generally we speak of keeping books 
for someone else, for some firm, or for some 
employer. We teach bookkeeping that way 
from the start. Why not have some exer- 
cises with the pupil as the proprietor? Why 
not let the pupil have the feeling of being in 
business for himself? There is too much of 
this get a job idea in our schools. The idea 
of having a little business is due to fade; the 
chain store spasm is about over. 

Of course, most pupils will begin with a 
job, but if they have a vision of their own 
name on the first page of the ledger, they’ll 
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not keep books very long; they will be hiring 
bookkeepers. 

In some of our classes it seems to me that 
there is too much loose journal and ledger 
paper around. Does this look like book- 
keeping to you? It doesn’t to me. Where 
are the books? And what part of it all are 
you keeping? When your bookkeeper grad- 
uates, why should you destroy his work and 
take away his textbook? What has he then 
on which to lean for refreshment of memory 
or for refinement of ideas? 

When doctors graduate, are they sent out 
without their books? Are lawyers sent from 
school without their books? What could 
they do without books? And yet, you send 
your bookkeepers out empty handed. For 
shame! “Someone might copy their books,” 
you say—and thereby learn something. I 
dare say there is often as much copying from 
the teacher’s key as there is from a grad- 
uate’s books, and far more copying is done 
from members of the immediate class. New 
textbooks should be furnished at cost price 
to all pupils who desire them when they 
graduate. 

No vouchers are given to pupils, either! 
Does that look like bookkeeping to you? It 
doesn’t to me. The voucher is the very 
foundation of bookkeeping, and certainly of 
auditing, but we have thrown away the 
foundation, and we build on what? All this 
is to save money, I understand. I should like 
to see a good cost accountant prove the point. 
If classroom time is worth anything, the 
argument is lost forthwith. Expense can’t be 
the issue in this case, anyway, or tens of 
thousands of pupils wouldn’t be forced back 
into our classes. That is going to be expen- 
sive business, school officials will find, and 
maybe even journal and ledger paper will 
be denied us eventually. 

Most positions in this field are open at the 
voucher level, not at the statement making 
level, or often at the entry making level. 
Therefore, the voucher must be easily recog- 
nized and thoroughly understood. “We get 
that understanding in business training,” 
someone says. Do we? I haven’t seen evi- 
dence of it lately, have you? 

Bookkeeping has always been, very largely, 
for the use of the manufacturer and the dis- 
tributor; now and then it has been for the 
producer of raw materials, but very seldom 
is it intended for the consumer. 

With the present growing emphasis upon 
consumer education, perhaps we should at 
least give a passing thought to the possible 
uses of bookkeeping that are suggested by 
this movement. 
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What adaptations or applications of our 
subject matter can we make to bring our in- 
struction and training down to consumer 
levels? You say bookkeeping is not neces- 
sary for the consumer. He has no taxes to 
pay on sales, no annual report to make to 
the government, nor to his partners, nor to 
his board of directors. Why should the con- 
sumer keep books? You wouldn’t keep books 
just for the fun of it, would you? Besides, 
for a consumer to keep books would take all 
the joy out of living. It isn’t practical; it 
isn’t necessary; it won’t work! 

Suppose we look at the facts in the case. 
Certainly there are more consumers in the 
world than there are producers and dis- 
tributors combined, and in the final analysis, 
all distributors and manufacturers are con- 
sumers. What do these millions of consumers 
consume? Everything that is produced and 
distributed; indeed, if they cannot and do not 
consume this material, we have a paralysis 
of our whole economic system. 


We shall not debate here whether all that 
is produced is fit for consumption, nor 
whether the prices are right. We shall not 
question the methods used in advertising. 
But that all this is consumed, and at the 
prices paid, is a part of our problem. 


The average consumer family in the 
United States receives around $1,500 a year; 
members of a rather large group receive 
around $2,500 a year. If these consumers all 
paid their bills, and each person consumed no 
more than he earned, this would give us a 
basis for our study. ‘ 


With $1,500 to spend for consumer goods, 
what amount will be, or can be, saved? What 
can the average family hope to have? Even 
if 10 per cent of this amount were saved and 
invested, it is immediately evident that 
keeping books on the $150 saved is not nearly 
so important as keeping books on the $1,350 
spent. It is equally true that a saving of 4 
per cent on the expenditures brought about 
by careful buying would be far more im- 
portant than 4 per cent income on the sav- 
ings. The one difference is that the $150 
saved earns its 4 per cent (we hope) annually 
throughout the years, while the 4 per cent 
saving on the purchases can come but once. 
However, 4 per cent on the $1,350 adds an 
annual $54 to the savings. This $54 joins 
the compounding side of the account. 


$150 saved annually and compounded 


at 4 per cent for 40 years......... = $15,824.00 
€54 saved annually and compounded 
at 4 per cent for 40 years......... = 8 5,235.00 


Ws v esnctsecsccvecacscncs = $21,059.00 
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The consumer can save more than 4 per 
cent on his expenditures. By careful study, 
any family can save 4 per cent, and most 
families can save 10 per cent. Many families 
can even save 20 per cent. 

This is where bookkeeping comes in. You 
can’t be a good consumer-buyer any more 
than you can be a good investment-buyer 
unless you keep books. We have heard much 
of budgets and budgeting, and that is a move 
in the right direction. However, the move 
isn’t going far enough. A firm may set aside 
$500,000 for advertising, but unless it keys 
its advertisements and keeps a careful com- 
parative record of costs and results on every 
purchase of space and time and service, the 
firm does not know what it is doing. We may 
budget for our food and for our clothing, but 
consumer education and consumer account- 
ing must go farther. It must weigh the true 
value of every purchase and we must gain by 
every experience. Big business knows the 
importance of a good buyer, and so must 
every family learn that buying carefully and 
intelligently adds to the family income just 
as surely as any increase in wages adds to 
the income. Employees too frequently have 
to strike for an increase in wages, and strikes 
often bring a bad reaction. 

I know there is a philosophy abroad that 
would urge you to spend all and save noth- 
ing. A crazy philosophy, I say, but if you 
must spend all for the good of your country, 
why not get something for it? 

Consumers can’t make a scientific analysis 
in every case, nor can they learn all, but 
they can at least use the yardstick and a set 
of scales; they can count their change and 
check on the service. Consumers can have 
fairly accurate information, too, by sub- 
scribing for some of the consumer services. 

No consumer accounting seems worth 
while unless it has the simplest principles of 
cost accounting woven into it. Very few of 
our pupils will ever be cost accountants for 
large firms, but all of them, we hope, will 
some day be able not only to earn a good 
wage or income, but also to purchase so 
wisely that they can stretch that income to 
cover a car, a radio, a refrigerator, a home, 
and all those other things that Americans 
want. We earn enough, as arule, but most of 
us are fools when it comes to spending. Why 
not teach pupils how to keep records of 
their purchases, and how to figure the costs 
a day on food, on rent, and on the upkeep 
of acar? Why not teach them to weigh the 
advantages of a mechanical refrigerator over 
an ice box; of a stoker over a soot-and- 
ashes furnace; of owning a home over renting 
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a penthouse? Why not teach them to figure 
the difference in the cost a day between a 
$16,000 home in a fashionable high-tax 
community and a $9,000 home in an unpre- 
tentious part of town? Why not teach them 
to know whether a textbook at 98 cents is 
really more economical than a competing 
textbook at $1.15? 

“This is arithmetic,” you say. Yes, but 
how is this to be figured unless we know the 
purpose behind it all and how to interpret 
and use the vouchers; how to record and file 
vouchers; how to analyze expenses and al- 
locate costs; how to distinguish between 
capital increase and capital expense? How 
can we figure even these simple cost prob- 
lems without keeping a record of the time 
element, of depreciation, of obsolescence, and 
of overhead? 

Simple cost accounting of this sort and 
on this basis could be presented to all pupils 
in an attractive way, even in the tenth year. 
It would set the pupils to thinking, and be- 
sides learning arithmetic and bookkeeping, 
they would learn something far more im- 


- portant—the value of time and the value 


of money. Such training would be consumer 
education of the finest sort, for it would in- 
volve materials, workmanship, sources of 
supply, and service costs. A little horse 
sense would be developed, perhaps, concern- 
ing the financial load the pupils are assuming 
because of these installment rackets. Pupils 
would take a little interest in the care of 
property, in the returns on taxes paid, in the 
folly of expensive habits, and in many other 
angles of the good citizenship problems. 

My father kept books on the farm, I re- 
member, and certainly it was consumer ac- 
counting, although we did produce the 
wherewithall, and often consumed what we 
produced. Father was an intelligent buyer 
and an intelligent salesman. He knew how 
to figure, and how to keep books. 

Mrs. Rubert and I have always kept a 
record of our affairs, and that, I assure you, 
is genuine consumer accounting. 





BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS 


A series of projects based on the records of 
(a) a college student, (b) a football men, (c)a 
householder, (d) a club, (e) a nor man 
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The Routine of a Credit Bureau 


by 


C. A. Neidich, Manager and 
Inter-County Credit Bureau 


Oil City, Pennsylvania 


Francis J. Graham 
Lincoln Junior High School 
Oil City, Pennsylvania 


A play written by Mr. Neidich and produced annually by the students in general 
business in the classes of Mr. Graham. The purpose is to provide training in the 





subject of credit. 
associations. 


The play has also been produced before various clubs and 
The facts and the procedure are true except that the namés and 


the places have been changed to avoid identification. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Store Owner, who takes the part of all the members of 
the local credit association, is abbreviated S. O. 
throughout the play. 

Credit Investigator, the girl who follows up the credit 
experience of the applicant for credit, is abbreviated 
Inv. throughout the play. 

File Clerk, the girl who keeps the files up to date, cuts 
clippings from the papers, and gives “‘in-file” reports, 
is abbreviated F. C. throughout the play. 


SCENE 


The scene of the dramatization is the office of the 
Credit Bureau, which is on one side of the stage, On 
the opposite side of the stage is the Store Owner, who 
takes the part of the various members of the credit 
association who ask for and who give credit informa- 
tion. 

All lines are spoken over the telephone. 





S. O. This is Number 23! calling. I should like a credit 
report on I. M. Hardboil. 

Inv. What is his address? 

S. 0. I don’t know. The name is all my clerk got. 

Inv. Just a moment. I'll see if there is a card. (Looks 
in file, in city and telephone directories.) We have no 
card in file. His name does not appear in the 
city nor in the telephone directories. I shall 
check and see if I can locate any information on 


this person. - 
S.O. Thank you. (Hangs up) 
(Pause) 
Inv. 4193? 
S. O. Veach’s Store. 


Inv. This is the Credit Bureau calling. Do you have 
an account with I. M. Hardboil, or do you know 
of him? 

. Just a moment, I'll see. (Pause) No, his name 
doesn’t appear on our ledgers and we do not know 
of anyone by that name. 

Inv. Thank you. (Hangs up) 


(Pause) 
Inv. 778. 


Ss. 0. Miller Furniture Company. 
Inv. Mr. Miller? 


S. O. Speaking. 

Inv. This is the Credit Bureau calling. We have an 
inquiry on I. M. Hardboil. Do you have an 
account with him? 

S.O. Yes. We have that account. 

Inv. Please give us your experience. 


S. O. Well, he came in about a quarter to five one eve- 
ning. He said that he had just been employed at 
the Joseph Reid Gas Engine Company at $200 a 
month and that he was going to work the next 
morning. I didn’t have time to call you, and he 
looked honest, so I gave him what little bit he 
wanted. He paid $13 on his account. That was 
the first of July, and he hasn’t been in the store 
since. 

Inv. To what address did you send the goods? 

S. O. 610 Seeley Avenue. 

Inv. For how much was the account? 

S. O. It was for $65. I intended to call you the next 
morning, but I forgot it. 

Inv. Thank you, Mr. Miller. We'll call you if we get 
any information on Mr. Hardboil. (Hangs up 

(Pause) 

Inv. 941 

. City Controller’s office. Mr. Sutley speaking.* 

Inv. Mr. Sutley, this is the Credit Bureau calling. I 

should like to have the information as to who 

owns the property at 610 Seeley Avenue. 

Just a moment. (Pause) This property belongs 

to the Corntassel Estate and it is handled by the 

Oil City Trust Company. 

Inv. Thank you, very much. (Hangs up) 

(Pause) 


Con. 


Inv. 50. 


Ss. 0. Oil City Trust Company. Real estate depart- 
ment. 


Inv. Mr. Seymore, this is the Credit Bureau calling. 

Can you give us any information on I. M. Hard. 

boil? He is renting through you at 610 Seeley 
Avenue. 

. Yes, we have Imbrie M. Hardboil living at this 
address. Our records give the following informa- 
tion: Moved into this place on July 1, 1938; 
American; white; age 35; married; wife’s name, 
Grace; two children; showed an automobile own- 


1All members of a credit association have a number. They use these numbers for identification. 


*No time is lost by the Investigator in hunting telephone numbers. 


he names of all the members and their telephone num- 


bers are listed and placed under the glass top of the Investigator’s desk for easy reference. 


*Store Owner takes the part of the City Controller. 
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. Just a moment. 


ership card for a 1982 Dodge. He is working at 
the Joseph Reid Gas Engine Company. His 
rent, including garage, is $40 a month. July rent 
paid; August rent paid; September rent owing; 
October rent owing. 

Thank you, very much. (Hangs up) 


(Pause) 


. 4373. 
. Credit Bureau. 
. This is Number 40 calling. We have a reposses- 


sion to report on John Doe of 955 East Front 
Street. 


. When was repossession made? 


This morning. 


. What was the article repossessed? 
. An electric refrigerator. 
. Will you give us the date that this account was 


opened, the high credit, and the balance due 
when you repossessed it this morning? 
(Pause) The account was 


opened on June 8, 1988, for $79. The balance 
owing is $64. 


. Did your customer make any complaint about 


the refrigerator while it was in his possession? 


. No, he didn’t complain to us. 
. Thank you for this information. I shall place it 


on file. (Hangs up) 


(Pause) 
136. 


Printz Company. 
This is the Credit Bureau calling. Do you have 


Imbrie M. Hardboil of 610 Seeley Avenue on 
your list? 


No, we have never had this man on our list. 
Thank you. (Hangs up) 


(Pause) 
$101. 


Stubb’s Market. 
Mr. Stubbs, this is the Credit Bureau calling. 


Do you have any dealings with Imbrie M. Hard- 
boil of 610 Seeley Avenue? 


Oh, no! Not that “bird.” I knew his family in 
Meadville, so I declined the account. 


Thank you. (Hangs up) 
(Pause) 


Inv. 
R. G. 
Inv. 
R.G. 
Inv. 
R. G. 
Inv. 


R. G. 


Inv. 


Ss. O. 
F.C. 
Ss. O. 


. Just a moment. 


4109. 

Reid Gas Engine Company.‘ 

May I speak with the personnel manager, please? 
Just a moment. (Pause) Hello. 

Mr. Griggs? 

Yes. 


This is the Credit Bureau calling. Have you an 
Imbrie M. Hardboil employed there? 


Yes, we have an Imbrie M. Hardboil. He has 
been employed here since June 15, 1988. He is a 
boiler repairman. He came to us from the Mead- 
ville Foundry Company of Meadville. He is 
working full time. His salary is $150 a month. 
Thank you, very much. (Hangs up) 
(Pause) 
4373. 


Credit Bureau. 


This is Number 198 calling. We have a party by 
the name of Fred X. Whoozit of 1600 State 
Street who wants to open an account for $55. 
What do you have in file? 


(Pause) We have this report, 
which was checked on September 15: Fred X. 
Whoozit; 1600 State Street; has lived at this ad- 
dress for about six years; age 38; white; wife’s 
name, Mary; three dependents; reported to be of 
good character and habits; no information in file 
to the contrary. He is buying property through 
a loan company; payments, $20 a month; paid to 
date; assessed valuation, $600; carries life insur- 
ance. Employed at the National Transit Pump 
and Machine Company as a laborer. Is reported 
to be a steady worker, but he has only been work- 
ing part-time for the past year. Wages, when 
working full time, are $22.50 a week. Has been 
working steadily since September 15, 1938. 


Credit Experience: 


GROCER—Credit about $18 every two weeks. Former 
paid account in full every two weeks, but since he 
is not working steadily, he is behind on his account. 
Balance owing, $38. Pays what he can every payday. 

DEPARTMENT STORE—Account opened in 1936. High 
credit, $110. Fair account. Balance owing, $14. 

FURNITURE STORE—Account opened in January, 
1985. High credit, $150. Balance due, $65. Last 
payment, March, 1938. Slow because of unfortunate 
circumstances. 


‘Store Owner takes the part of the personnel manager of the Reid Gas Engine Company. 








Balance 


Mr. Graham and Mr. Neidich with three students demonstrating credit procedure. 


The Sheet 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY—Quarterly premiums of 
$26.50 paid regularly. 


S. O. Thank you, very much. (Hangs up) 


(Pause) 
Inv. 2104. 


S. O. Kern’s Grocery. 

Inv. This is the Credit Bureau calling. Do you have 
an account with Imbrie M. Hardboil of 610 
Seeley Avenue? 

Ss. O. Yes, I do. 

Inv. How do you find him for credit? 

S. O. He has been dealing here since the first part of 
July, this year. He never pays his account in 
full, and he has a balance now of about $20. 

Inv. Does he pay on account every payday? 


Ss. 0. Yes, but only about $10, and that isn’t enough 
to cover his current account. 


Inv. Thank you, Mr. Kern. (Hangs up) 


(Pause) 
Inv. 16. 


S. O. Jeffrey’s Garage. 


Inv. This is the Credit Bureau calling. Have you had 
any dealings with Imbrie M. Hardboil of 610 
Seeley Avenue? 

- Yes, he came in here about the first of August 
for his car to be inspected. He had to have new 
brake linings in the car, and some other repairs 
done. His bill came to about $88.50. He paid 
$10 down and promised to pay the balance by 
the first of September, but he hasn’t been in since. 

Inv. Thank you.' (Hangs up) 

(Pause) 


Inv. Bel] Long Distance. This is 4878. I should like 
Meadville 1800. 


S.O. Meadville Credit Bureau. 


Inv. This is the Credit Bureau in Oil City calling. 
We have an inquiry on Imbrie M. Hardboil, re- 
ported to have come here from Meadville. Do 
you have any information in file on this person? 

. Just a moment. (Pause) Yes, I have a card on 
Imbrie M. Hardboil. His wife’s name, Grace; 
age, 35; two children dependent. While he was 
in Meadville he was employed at the Meadville 
Foundry Company over a period of eight months 
as a boiler repairman. He drew a salary of ap- 
proximately $175 a month. 
Character—questionable. Held on a liquor charge, 
but dismissed because of lack of evidence. Owned 
no real estate in Meadville. Drove a Dodge car. 
Credit Experience: 

GARAGE—Account opened in March, 1988. High credit 
$45. Paid $25 when he purchased the car. Balance, 
$20, still owing. 

GROCERY—Account opened in February, 1938. High 
credit, $80, every two weeks. Paid account in full 
for a period of about three months, then began leav- 
ing a balance each payday. Moved away, leaving a 
balance of $80. Last payment, June 2, 1938. 

FURNITURE—Opened lease account in January, 1988. 
High credit, $250. Repossessed goods, June 29, 1988. 
Amount owing, $180. 

DEPARTMENT STORE—Account opened 
1988. High credit, $85. Open account. 
owing, $7.00. Last payment, June 3, 1938. 


in April, 
Balance 


FILLING STATION—Account opened in January, 1988 
High credit, $10. Moved away, leaving a balance 
of $3.25. 

Inv. Will you please mail us a written report? 

S. 0. Yes. The report shall be in tonight’s mail. 

Inv. Thank you. (Hangs up) 


(Pause) 
Inv. 4120. 


s. 0. C. H. Smith Sons’ Company. 
Inv. Mr. Collier, please. 
S. O. Speaking. 


Inv. This is the Credit Bureau calling. I have the 
report ready for you on I. M. Hardboil. 


Ss. O. That’s fine! I didn’t expect it so soon. 


Inv. The name is Imbrie M. Hardboil, 610 Seeley 

Avenue, Oil City, Pennsylvania. Age, $5; mar- 
ried; two children dependent; wife’s name, Grace. 
He has lived at this address since July 1, 1938. 
He moved to Oil City from Meadville, and he is 
reported to have lived there over a period of 
eight months. He has been working in the boiler 
room at the Joseph Reid Gas Engine Company 
since he moved to Oil City. 
Character and Habits—questionable. Reported 
from Meadville that he was held on a liquor 
charge, but he was dismissed because of lack of 
evidence. Owns no real estate. He has a Dodge 
car (reported model about 1982). Salary ap- 
proximately $150 a month. Rent, $40 a month; 
September and October rent still owing. 


Credit Experience: 
FURNITURE STORE—Opened account in July, 1988. 
High credit, $65. Down payment, $18. Balance 
standing, $52. 


GROCER—Opened account in July, 1988. Pays on ac- 
count every payday, but always leaves a balance. 
There is a balance now of about $20. 

GARAGE—Account opened in August, 1988. High credit 
$88.50. Balance owing, $28.50. Nothing paid on 
this account since August. 

Other local members report no account. 
We also received the following ratings from 
Meadville: 

GARAGE—Account opened on March 15, 1988. High 
credit, $45. Paid $25 when he purchased the car. 
Balance, $20, still owing. 

GROCER—Account opened in February, 1988. High 
credit, $80, every two weeks. Paid account in full 
for a period of about three months, then began leav- 
ing a balance each payday. He moved away, leaving 
a balance of $80. Last payment, June 2, 1938. 

FURNITURE STORE—Opened lease account in Janu- 
ary, 1938. High credit, $250. Repossessed goods 
June 29, 1938. Amount owing, $180. 

DEPARTMENT STORE—Account opened 
1988. High credit, $85. Open account. 
owing, $7.00. Last payment, June 8, 1938. 

FILLING STATION—Account opened in January, 1988. 
High credit, $10. Moved away, owing balance of $8.25. 
Shall I send you a written report for your files? 

S.O. No! A written report is not necessary. The in- 

formation you have given me is sufficient. The 
account shall be declined and Mr. Hardboil shall 
be referred to the Credit Bureau. (Hangs up) 


(Curtain) 


in April, 
Balance 


‘It is interesting to note that with almost no facts at all from the Store Owner desiring the information, the Credit Bureau 
has assembled a credit experience in the community. The Bureau knows where Mr. Hardboil lived formerly, and a call is made 


to Meadville to complete the credit experience. 


‘The Store Owner takes the part of the Meadville Credit Association 
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High School Salesmanship: An Application 
of Theory 


by 


V. E. Lindsey 
East High School 
Des Moines, lowa 


Sinc_ high school salesmanship is a 
vocational subject, its ultimate purpose is 
to prepare students to know, to understand, 
and to perform the tasks involved in a job. 
In most high school salesmanship courses, 
the students merely study about the voca- 
tion without having the opportunity of ex- 
periencing actual work in it. 

It has always been difficult to create an 
atmosphere and a situation that nearly 
enough approaches actuality. In the first 
place, the physical set-up in the classroom. 
in most cases, does not permit the realiza- 
tion of life situations. In the second place, 
the students, who have long since been con- 
ditioned by experience and routine in class- 
rooms, find it difficult to imagine them- 
selves out of the classroom environment. 


Doubtless, the best way to overcome this 
situation is to send the students into the 
actual situations, retaining for the classroom 
the theory arising from the lectures, the 
discussions, and those organizational struc- 
tures necessary for successfully carrying on 
a given project. The classroom, then, be- 
comes something more to the students than 
a mere classroom; it becomes an office where 
plans are made which the students may go 
forth to execute. 


Now, in successfully training people for 
vocations. it is generally conceded that 
theory, such as a course in salesmanship, is 
an advantage and should precede experience 
or it should be studied concurrently. This 
results in an overview or a_ perspective 
which will help the participant to see his 
place and to appreciate and better under- 
stand his function, not only in his job, but 
also in our entire distributive process. 


Salesmanship in the past has been touched 
with realism mostly to the extent of giving 
the customary “‘sales talk” before the class. 
For obvious reasons, this is not the best 
situation in which a student might take op- 
portunity to develop his thoughts, sales 
technique, and general selling ability. I 
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have given considerable thought to finding 
an outlet for the theory accumulated by the 
salesmanship students while they are in 
class. An avenue finally suggested itself in 
the fact that salesmanship students could 
sell advertising space for the school annual. 
The advertising staff of an annual some- 
times has no training in advertising nor in 
salesmanship. This lack of specific training 
may be solved by including in the salesman- 
ship course ten days’ to two weeks’ study of 
advertising and slogans. This practice pre- 
pares the salesmanship students for the work 
which they may do as advertising salesmen. 
This study should be completed by the time 
a project is to be undertaken, since some 
information about advertising and slogans 
would make the students feel that they are 
better equipped to talk to prospects about 
advertising. 

There are several ways for salesmanship 
students to gain some meager experience, 
such as selling tickets at games, plays, and 
in home rooms, and selling articles out of 
school, such as Christmas cards, magazines, 
and papers. Selling in home rooms and at 
games and plays is not well adapted to a 
real tryout, however, because the students 
face people with whom they are acquainted. 
While this is no real handicap in itself, stu- 
dents are often sensitive to the jibes that 
they feel will be cast at them by fellow 
students; therefore, they do not extend 
themselves. Selling outside of school lacks 
guidance, in many instances, and results in 
poor technique and discouragement. The 
most realistic way, then, is to organize the 
salesmanship class into a real sales force, 
give the students instructions in their work, 
and send them out—a trained group. Send 
the salesmanship students into the actual 
field to do canvassing and to meet the busi- 
ness people of their community in a really 
business-like way. The purpose of this ar- 
ticle, therefore, is to deal exhaustively with 
the organization and the conduct of such a 
project in East High School in conducting 
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the advertising-selling campaign for the 
school’s annuals. 

The plan is flexible enough so that it can 
be used in small schools, where commercial 
courses are decidedly limited, as well as in 
larger high schools. That is, the plan can be 
adopted where both salesmanship and mer- 
chandising courses are offered or where the 
nearest approach to a study of sales work 
would be in a general vocational course. In 
the smaller school there will always be cam- 
paigns for selling tickets, school newspapers, 
or school annuals. On the other hand, the 
plan also succeeds where the institution is 
large enough for highly specialized courses 
to be offered. 

Our experience has taught us that there 
are some fundamentals to bear in mind when 
the work is being organized. These funda- 
mentals should be considered when intro- 
ducing the whole plan to the students. After 
all, it is the students who are to do the can- 
vassing, to do the collecting, and to keep 
appointments. In brief, then, the students 
must be sold on the whole plan. A few of 
these fundamental items are: 

1. Each student may participate in the 
project. 

2. An opportunity is provided for students 
to put into practice the theory which makes 
up the classroom study. If desired, extra 
credit may be given for the project. 

8. The instruction and the organization 
work should be carried on with the students 
themselves; it should be open to their sug- 
gestions; and it must have their good will 
and cooperation. 

4. Participation is best when it is entirely 
voluntary. From my experience on sales 
forces, I am convinced that persuasion and 
example are better than pressure. The op- 
portunity to achieve should be laid before 
the students. Keeping this in mind, it should 
be made clear that the job of selling adver- 
tising for the annual is to be entirely volun- 
tary. However, it should be pointed out to 
the students that they have an opportunity 
to make practical application of their class- 
room work. It should also be pointed out 
that they will learn how to meet people; 
how to find their way around; how to make 
contacts; and, in general, how to develop 
their abilities and personalities. Not every 
person enrolled in salesmanship is vitally 
interested in the course; therefore, if a stu- 
dent does not care to go out and produce 
business, to force him to make an effort 
would not only be wasting his time, but it 
would also be wasting the time of the mana- 
gers of the project and of the other students. 
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Such a student would annoy good prospects 
and might, through attempting pressure, 
generate ill will or lower the morale of the 
whole group. 

5. Sufficient recognition should be given 
groups or individuals who do a particularly 
outstanding piece of productive work. Va- 
rious means of motivation of selling may 
be used, such as the organization of a Star 
Salesmen’s Club, the use of charts, graphs, 
and slogans, or the printing of pictures of 
outstanding individuals or groups in the 
annual or in the school paper. It has been 
our experience that the students readily 
take to the entire idea and they earnestly 
feel that here is an opportunity to learn 
whether or not they would care for selling as 
a vocation. 

Let us turn next to some of the organiza- 
tional structures necessary for smooth func- 
tioning. 

One of the first things we should do is to 
determine the method of prospecting and the 
territories to canvass. 

Two plans of prospecting may be followed. 
In the first plan, each student is allowed to 
canvass wherever he wishes without any 
districts being recognized. In the second 
plan, districts are set up and each student 
is to work within his own district. In order 
to follow this procedure, a plan of the busi- 
ness district may be made, the blocks may 
be numbered, and the students may draw 
for districts. In this way, each student 
knows that he might draw a poor block, but 
that he has not been assigned one. This 
knowledge creates an atmosphere of abso- 
lute fairness to all concerned. In the past, 
we have given the students what we termed 
a‘ protected district” for a period of two or 
three weeks, depending on how early we get 
the project under way. By a “protected 
district”” I mean that if Student A draws 
Block 53, he is to give the business houses in 
that block a complete canvassing. No other 
student is to infringe on his territory for the 
agreed period of time. If Student B should 
be guilty of infringing on Student A’s terri- 
tory, the credit goes to Student A during 
this two weeks’ period. After the allotted 
time has passed, the whole town or city may 
be thrown open to all the students. At this 
point, the students should be shown the 
value of personal acquaintance and confi- 
dence in personalities. They can readily see 
how every individual is a “center of influ- 
ence.” ‘They may now go any place in the 
city and get business without infringing on 
other students’ rights. This plan seems to 
work better than the unprotected plan I 
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have mentioned because: first, the students 
feel that there is a definite and an organized 
plan to follow; second, such a plan will avoid 
missing any business houses, regardless of 
how small they are; and third, experience 
shows that there are a few businesses in 
every town or city that advertise all the 
time. The students drawing the blocks 
where such businesses are located will go 
there quickly and produce some sales at the 
start of the campaign. This has an encour- 
aging effect upon the rest of the students. 

The second plan is to establish a slogan 
for the selling campaign. As we know, slo- 
gans have a unifying effect on any group 
wherever there is a job to be done. With 
this thought in mind,a slogan may be selected 
which represents the goal and expresses the 
ideal of the project under way. It is not 
difficult to get a slogan. The students will 
gladly cooperate in the task of writing slo- 
gans and in selecting the best one. Having 
previously studied slogans, the students al- 
ready have some appreciation of their mean- 
ing and the use to which they may be put. 
Therefore, they will be glad to hand in 
slogans that will convey the meaning of the 
enterprise. Out of a list of suggestions, 
there will be some slogans worthy of serious 
consideration. All of them may be turned 
over to a committee of students in order to 
select the slogan which best expresses the 
enthusiasm and the determination of the 
salesmanship classes. In one campaign that 
was conducted for the advertising in our 
annual, The Quill, our slogan was: “Be a 
glutton, Bring home the mutton, for The 
Quill.” 

This slogan seemed to convey all the ideas 
that the committee thought a good slogan 
should convey. It has elements of rhythm 
and reiteration, and a humorous twang 
which has a decided appeal for students in 
high school. This slogan was superimposed 
on the individual production chart described 
below, thus establishing and retaining a 
constant relationship between the slogan 
and the progress being made. 

A third plan is to use a graph of individual 
production to show the members of the 
sales force how they are progressing in re- 
lationship to one another. It is not difficult 
to construct a graph that will also show the 
individual production of past years. To 
emphasize past and present groups, different 
colored chalk may be used to make the 
reading of the graph easier. Experience has 
shown that the students are interested in 
the graphs and watch them closely to see 
who is making the most progress, how the 
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project, as a whole, is developing, or how 
the present total production compares with 
the production of past years. 

Another chart that should be used is one 
that registers the total amount of advertis- 
ing space to be sold and which records the 
progress of the group toward this end. Col- 
ored chalk may again be used to emphasize 
the production of any given day or week. 

After the background has been set and 
the work has been set up, there are still 
many details about which the students will 
want to know. For instance, many students 
have never been in such a situation, and 
they do not know how to approach their 
prospects. Here, emphasis may be placed on 
the textbook, on reference material, and on 
class notes. Some mention should be made 
of such matters as introductions and making 
appointments. Emphasis should also be 
placed on the fact that the students will be 
turned down many times, but that this 
should be taken as a matter of course and 
that they should not become discouraged. 
Another item which will give the students 
some concern is that of the form of the ad- 
vertisements used in the annual. The stu- 
dents are sometimes concerned over this 
point because they feel that they may be 
asked to draw up the copy. While the stu- 
dents have studied advertising, they have 
not studied it from a mechanical point of 
view. In order, therefore, to set their minds 
at ease on this point, the best thing I have 
found to do is to show the students a simple 
advertisement in a previous annual and to 
suggest that if they are called upon to make 
suggestions about the content or the form 
of an advertisement, they should suggest 
something simple and avoid much wording 
or complicated copy. There are two reasons 
for following this practice: first, it is a 
practical convenience, for it is true that, in 
a few cases, someone will ask the student to 
offer suggestions. If the student were com- 
pletely dumbfounded as to what to suggest, 
a sale might be lost. However, students 
will be called upon to make suggestions only 
in the case of a new or a small business, or 
where the concern is not acquainted with 
the type of copy ordinarily used in high 
school annuals. Second, the students will 
find that the business organizations that 
buy large spaces will not ask for suggestions 
because someone in the firm will have 
charge of that duty. 

Another experience which the students will 
have and about which they should be in- 
structed is the matter of collection. In the 

(Concluded on page 240) 
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By 


Anthony E. Gilsdorf 
Senior High School 
Muskegon, Michigan 








The closing of the ledger is, in my opinion, 
one of the most difficult steps for beginning 
students to understand. First of all, the 
students must be made conscious of the 
fact that the closing of the ledger is not 
an end in itself, but a means to an end. 
After the students have learned to journ- 
alize, to post, to take a trial balance, and 
to prepare business statements, they must 
be shown the need for closing the books 
and the procedure by which this last step 
in the bookkeeping cycle is effected. 

I explain to my students that the ledger 
must contain in condensed form all the in- 
formation that is found on the statements. 
The ultimate result that is desired is, of 
course, the net increase of the Proprietor- 
ship account; or, in case of a net loss, the 
decrease of the Proprietorship account. To 
show what changes have occurred in the 
Profit and Loss accounts in the ledger and 
to get this final result, adjusting and closing 
entries are, of course, necessarily made and 
posted. 

To make the explanation more concrete, 
I have every student copy on ledger paper 
the open model ledger with the Merchandise 
Inventory and Profit and Loss accounts in 
their proper places. I then ask every 
student to copy the model Profit and Loss 
statement on a sheet of journal paper. In 
the meantime, I put the model Profit and 
Loss statement and the model ledger on 
the board. 

Now we are ready to close the ledger. 
With every student having the Profit and 
Loss statement and the ledger before him, 
and with the models on the board, I ex- 
plain the reason for each entry. As each 
entry is made, I label the amount under 
the Profit and Loss statement from which 
the entry is taken as Adjusting Entry 
Number One or Closing Entry Number 
One, whichever it may be. This labeling 
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Teaching How to Close the Ledger 


is done on the left edge of the Profit and 
Loss statement until all the amounts that 
are used in closing the Profit and Loss ac- 
counts are closed out. I require every 
student to label his Profit and Loss state- 
ment in a similar manner, and I make 
sure at this point that each student knows 
what is meant by the balance of an account. 

Since the first step in the closing of the 
Purchases account is the recording of the 
Merchandise Inventory, I demonstrate the 
necessity for this step to the students. I 
explain why the balance of the Merchandise 
Purchases account should show the cost of 
goods sold by debiting Merchandise Inven- 
tory and by crediting Merchandise Pur- 
chases for the cost of unsold merchandise. 

Each entry is posted as it is made to 
show the effect on the ledger. After each 
entry is made, I ask the students to check 
their work with the model in the text; in 
this way, each student is successful in his 
first attempt. 

I then have my students transfer the 
balance of the Merchandise Purchases ac- 
count to the Merchandise Sales account by 
debiting Merchandise Sales and by credit- 
ing Merchandise Purchases for the cost of 
goods sold. Since the Merchandise Pur- 
chases account now stands debited with the 
total purchases, and since it is credited with 
the cost of unsold merchandise on hand as 
recorded in the Merchandise Inventory ac- 
count, it is apparent to the students that 
the difference between these two amounts, 
namely, the balance of the Merchandise 
Purchases account, is the cost of goods sold. 

This is the first closing entry. Each 
student is made aware of this fact, since 
the entry closes out the Merchandise Pur- 
chases account into the Merchandise Sales 
account. After the entry is posted, it is 
footed and ruled. 

The students must next transfer the 
balance of the Merchandise Sales account, 
representing the gross profit or gross loss 
on Merchandise Sales, to the Profit and 
Loss account. In this Merchandise Sales 
account, the total sales exceed the total 
cost; therefore, a gross profit is made. I 
emphasize this point to the students. 
Since the debit to the Merchandise Sales 
account represents the cost of sales made 
during the month, and the credit represents 
the selling price, the gross profit is, there- 
fore, the difference between the selling 
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price and the cost of sales. This difference 
is shown on the Profit and Loss statement. 

The students are now ready to close the 
Merchandise Sales account by debiting 
Merchandise Sales and by crediting Profit 
and Loss for the amount of the gross profit. 
After the students post this entry, they 
foot and rule it to indicate that the Mer- 
chandise Sales account is closed. The two 
merchandise accounts are now closed. 

The next step in closing the ledger con- 
sists of closing the expense accounts into 
the Profit and Loss account. The first 
step is to debit Profit and Loss for the 
total expenses and to credit the individual 
expenses. From the beginning, I teach 
the use of a compound entry with the 
operating expense accounts. The Profit 
and Loss account now shows a balance of 
































either a net profit or a net loss, which 
should be the same as that shown by the 
Profit and Loss statement. The students 
check on this before footing and ruling the 
expense accounts. 

The last step in closing the ledger is to 
close the Profit and Loss account, repre- 
senting the net profit or the net loss for 
the period, into the Proprietor’s Investment 
account. The students debit Profit and 
Loss and credit Proprietor Investment if a 
net profit is realized; if there is a net loss, 
the students debit Proprietor Investment 
and credit Profit and Loss. They can now 
foot and rule the Profit and Loss account. 

The Proprietor Investment account is 
footed and ruled and the balance is carried 
forward to the next month. The balance 
should agree with the Balance Sheet. 


MODEL 


Grorce G. Lake 
Profit and Loss Statement for the period January 2-81, 19— 
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EELS CCE PEO E LE OTe PETE CCT ETE T 825 
NN roca 5 oo aos a oes od Swi awa N aw ewssse esac canes 2360 
Adjusting Entry 1 SE I I, SI so 6 oc vnsss wowno aisles o9-0beslewewicocweuvs 1855 
Closing Entry 1 RR IS Cb isn 65ou Se ckesccduasbesesuieeeeseews 505 
Closing Entry 2 NS ee OE I sccncnsces. ssvsccesecedevessees we os $20 
Operating Expenses 
: Closing Entry $ Re rey era Pre eer ny rere nr eer ey rT 75 
MI GCs, tis Bc ode ade aan dela sarees sewease 100 175 
Closing Entry 4 ON iss Gietgeses db ated pg uweenesaraesebeeneeesaewe 145 
SAMPLE JOURNAL 
Adjusting and Closing Entries 
January $1, 19— 
I i Sag scersbia-dloy ole aw sine wees hea 7 ole Sale Wowie aie ae aCe eae Cw aa ears 1855 
1 NE eo a ers eR a ne ee ere ee ee ee 1855 
To set up the Mdse. Inventory as of January 31 deducting the same from 
Mdse. Purchases account. 
Ses. ils dan eben ie She MADOC RNNEEES SeReeK DAR ROwes 505 
1 NN SESE OLE CEE OE OE TET OCT OT TCE TT EE PNET 505 
To transfer the balance of the Mdse. Purchases account, representing the cost 
of goods sold, to the Mdse. Sales account. 
SAMPLE LEDGER 
Mdse, Inventory 
19— 
errr ee ere ee J1 1855 
Mdse. Purchases 
19— 19— 
ere eres errr J1 1000 Re eee re J 1 1855 
Se ere or re ey eee J 1 800 Oe Mapes arheed vse asioeee J 1 505 
EE en. ee ee J1 560 
2360 2360 
Mdse, Sales 
19— 2... 
MN aca ricer’ Sisk Ferweraaaenaweiens J1 505 Me ME KGhies Ken care. Lamas J1 $25 
ME SstsGaae so eedsen saeeeas J1 500 
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Enrichment of the Commerce Curriculum 


by 


Earl Clevenger 
Head of Commerce Department 
Central State Teachers College 
Edmond, Oklahoma 


The commerce curriculum may 
be enriched in two ways. The 
first way is by the addition of new 
subjects, and the second way is by 
the improvement and change in the 
manner in which present courses are 
taught. Often, the first of the proc- 
esses is slow and t¢dious because 
those people in charge of curricu- 
lum making are slow to permit 
the addition of new subjects to the 
now crowded curriculum of the 
high school. If we are to make 
changes of this type, it is necessary 
for us to convince those in charge 
of curriculum changes of the need 
for additional subjects. This may be done 
in several ways. How many of us know the 
number of office employees in the communi- 
ties in which we teach? What is the annual 
demand for bookkeepers and for stenogra- 
phers? 

If new subjects are to be added, the teach- 
ing staff must be enlarged or some subjects 
now taught must either be discarded or 
given less attention by offering fewer sections 
of a course or by offering the course in al- 
ternate years. The majority of the high 
school students enroll for about four courses 
each year while they are in high school, so 
that during the last year of the junior high 
school and the three years of the senior high 
school, they complete about sixteen one- 
year courses, or the equivalent. If other 
courses are to be added, it will be necessary 
to omit some of the courses now offered. 
Are we to plan for fewer of the commerce 
subjects now studied and thereby make 
possible the introduction of other commerce 
courses, or are we to decrease the number of 
other subjects studied, thus making it pos- 
sible to increase the number of commerce 
courses? If the number of other subjects is 
to be decreased, then there will most likely 
be the opposition of the other departments 
affected, for these departments also feel that 
additional training rather than less training 
in their fields will be of value to the students. 

Then, on the other hand, we may eliminate 
some of the commerce subjects now studied 
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and make room for the addition 
of new commerce subjects. This 
change would bring up the problem 
of which subject is to be elimina- 
ted or to be taught to fewer stu- 
dents and whether the subject 
introduced would make a greater 
contribution to the needs of the 
students than the contribution 
made by the subject removed. 

For example, it is known that 
less than 10 per cent of the grad- 
uates of high school commerce 
departments obtain office positions 
before obtaining further training. 
We might offer fewer sections of 
purely vocational subjects and in their place 
offer other subjects which make a greater 
contribution to the lives of the students who 
are enrolled. We then come face to face with 
the problem of what subjects are to replace 
the subjects that are dropped. 

It is my frank opinion that many public 
school officials still think of commerce de- 
partments as vocational departments, and 
that the offerings of the commerce depart- 
ment are limited too narrowly to the courses 
that are usually considered as strictly voca- 
tional. There are many high schools that 
limit their commercial offerings to three 
subjects: namely, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
and shorthand. In other words, more than 
one-half of the high school commerce de- 
partments of Oklahoma last year limited 
their offerings to subjects that ordinarily 
are considered as strictly vocational. There 
is a need for these subjects, but there is also 
a decided need in every high school for other 
courses that make a broader contribution 
to the life of all the students. 

There was a time when business demanded 
and absorbed into occupations all qualified 
high school commercial graduates, but that 
time has passed. For the past fifteen or more 
years there has been an increasing tendency 
to demand more mature office employees 
than is the average of our high school grad- 
uates. It is necessary for us as commerce 
teachers to continue to offer such purely 
vocational courses as demanded to fit the 
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needs of each community, but in addition 
we must offer courses of a more general- 
business nature that fit the needs of all stu- 
dents. We now have our greatest oppor- 
tunity in training for everyone. It has been 
suggested that not all students need courses 
in certain subjects because after they have 
taken the course, typewriting, for example, 
they will not have available equipment for 
their personal use. Even if that is true, we 
need to offer such courses to all students 
who desire them, for how are we to know 
when a student asks for permission to take 
the course how long it will be before he will 
have the equipment available in his home 
or in an office? 

There are other courses that have con- 
siderable value to everyone. The time is 
now here when every person, regardless of 
his life’s occupation, comes in constant 
contact with business. Every time an in- 
dividual obtains food or clothing, he en- 
gages in one or more business transactions; 
consequently, he needs training in protect- 
ing his own interests in these business trans- 
actions. Courses which are intended to give 
training of this type are now being organized 
under such titles as business-economic 
problems, general business, and consumer- 
business education. 

It is not my intention to lead anyone to 
believe that there is need for revolutionary 
changes in the present curriculum. There 
is a need, however, for evolutionary changes. 
This evolutionary change can probably best 
be brought about by the addition to the 
curriculum of one or two nonvocational 
subjects—subjects that offer the type of 
training needed by everyone. Then, too, 
we can make our jobs more secure by pro- 
viding training that is needed by all. Teach- 
ers in several other departments have made 
their positions secure by convincing the 
administrators that every person needs a 
certain minimum number of courses offered 
by these departments. Why should we not 
follow their examples? When the depression 
was apparently more severe than it is now, 
I am told that a few schools discontinued, 
as a temporary measure, their commerce 
departments because they felt that the stu- 
dents could get along without commercial 
training. Therefore, let us offer courses that 
are really needed by all students and let us 
make sure that administrators see that such 
courses really do serve to make a valuable 
contribution to the need of every student in 
the high school. 

Formerly it was thought that only those 
students who were to become bookkeepers 
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should study bookkeeping. Under presen: 
income tax regulations, it is necessary to 
reflect accurately the income and the ex- 
penses of the taxpayer. For this and other 
reasons, people of every type need to keep 
accurate income and expense records. The 
commerce teacher has an opportunity to 
offer such training in the bookkeeping course. 

Apparently in the near future, everyone 
is going to be required to keep records of 
incomes and expenses. Present trends point 
in that direction. Home economics depart- 
ments are already offering courses in family 
budgeting, and history departments are 
offering several courses that could well be 
offered by commerce teachers. If we believe 
that the old vocational idea which prevailed 
in bookkeeping is past, pur course should be 
modified so as to contain the information 
that is actually needed by our students. 
The doctor, the lawyer, the engineer, and, in 
fact, all professional people should keep ac- 
curate records of incomes and expenses. 
Perhaps you recall that recently in the trial 
of a Federal judge, one of the charges 
brought against him to prove incompetency 
was that the only source of information for 
his income tax reports was that of his check 
stubs. Perhaps you remember the data 
published in the American Magazine of 
about three years ago in which a Federal 
judge stated that about 80 per cent of the 
business failures could be traced to the fact 
that proper records of incomes and expenses 
were not kept. 

It has already been suggested that if new 
subjects are to be added to the curriculum, 
it will be necessary to discontinue certain 
subjects that are now offered. If a commerce 
subject is discontinued and is replaced by a 
different commerce subject, then the one 
department is concerned with the change. 
Even in cases of that type, it is often diffi- 
cult to convince the administrators that 
such a change is wise and that by such a 
change the student body, as a whole, will 
receive benefit. The other possibility is that 
of eliminating some other type of subject 
usually taken by the students. The problem 
immediately arises of getting some other 
department to agree to the removal of one 
of its subjects or to get the administrators 
to demand the removal of the subject. 

At the beginning of this article, another 
method was suggested by which enrichment 
of the curriculum could be brought about. 
It is my opinion that the plan whereby the 
content of certain subjects is changed some- 
what will, in the majority of cases, help 

(Concluded on page 240) 
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How Should the Learning Typist Read? 


There are two types of read- 
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reading a story for the pleasure 
of it, reads for thought content. He, perhaps, 
reads at a rapid rate, never thinking of the 
details of construction. Another person 
may read an article for accuracy of detail. 
He, seeing sentence structure, as well as 
getting the thought, reads at a slower rate. 
Each of these types of reading is important, 
but in typewriting we are concerned mostly 
with reading for accuracy of detail. Many 
people type, and type well, without know- 
ing the content of the material they are 
typing. 

When students come to us in our type- 
writing classes, they have acquired the abil- 
ity of reading from the printed page at rates 
of from 150 to 250 or more words a minute. 
They have been reading most of the time 
for thought content. When these students 
begin the formation of habits that create 
typewriting skill, however, their reading rate 
must suddenly drop to a level of finger- 
reaction skill. This reading rate will be very 
slow at first. Because of the processes in- 
volved in typing, the rate in typing will 
probably never equal the reading rate. In 
an attempt to bring his reading rate to a 
level with finger-reaction skill, the student 
tries to bring his finger reaction up to a 
higher level and one or more false strokes 
occur. 

Wells: says that a false stroke is a 
stroke followed by a forward movement of 
the carriage, which requires correction in 
order to produce a perfect copy, while an 
error is a faulty psychomotor adjustment re- 
sulting in the occurrence of one or more false 
strokes. The process of typing from copy 
involves making a great number of fairly 


occasions, incorrect and false 
adjustments occur. The false adjustments 
result in “errors” and their effects are seen 
in false strokes upon the machine, which 
make imperfections in the transcripts. When 
“ambition” is read and written “admira- 
tion,” the number of false strokes is a number 
equal to the letters in the word wrongly 
written, yet there is only one real psychomo- 
tor “error.” Most errors involving more 
than two false strokes are caused by mis- 
reading the copy. 

According to Book®, reading errors include 
deviations from the copy in punctuation, 
paragraphing and capitalization, omission of 
words and parts of sentences, insertion or 
addition of extra words and phrases, and 
substitution of a wrong word or a phrase for 
the correct word or phrase. Originating, as 
they do, outside of motor adjustments and 
not involving any defect in motor adjust- 
ments, these errors may be thought of, per- 
haps, as errors that give the learning typist 
the most difficulty. 

The task of the learner of typewriting is 
to read the copy to be written and to trans- 
fer it letter by letter on the machine by 
striking a certain key with a particular 
finger for each letter to be made. To this 
task of writing, the learner brings his ability 
to read and to understand the copy, his 
ability to spell words he writes, and also 
his ability to make the movements required 
for striking the individual keys on the ma- 
chine. What must be acquired is the ability 
to read the copy correctly while engaged in 
initiating, directing, and controlling the 
correct sequence of finger movements re- 
quired to make each letter at the proper 


iF, L. Wells, “Psychomotor Mechanisms of Typewriting,”’ American Journal of Psychology, Vol. 27, pp. 47-48. 


1W. F. Book, Learning to Typewrite (Chicago: 
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time on the machine. We are concerned, 
here, with the reading of the copy so as to 
keep pace with the finger reactions in mak- 
ing these letter-making movements. 


The teacher must help the learning typist 
develop this reading control. The teacher 
will need to use a different technique in 
teaching the learning typist to read the 
copy as he types than he would use if he 
were teaching a student to read for thought. 
The most effective method of teaching any 
subject can be devised only after we have 
ascertained how the subject to be directed 
is actually learned. With typewriting, there 
are three separate processes: one, the read- 
ing of the copy; two, the initiating of several 
letter-making movements to be made, and 
controlling these movements as to sequences 
so that the typewritten words will be accu- 
rately spelled; and three, the accurate auto- 
matic location of each key by the appropriate 
finger as a part of the striking process. 

Book? tells us that the learner performs 
these processes differently at different levels 
of skill. At first, each letter must be pro- 
nounced by the learner before and while it 
is being struck on the machine. Later, 
letter-making movements are initiated and 
controlled as to sequence by attentively 
reading each letter in the copy while the 
key is being struck. The mere reading of 
the letter in the copy at this stage sets off 
the appropriate letter-making movement. 
Later still, when the writing is so fast that 
the letters cannot be read one at a time, a 
mental spelling is required to control the 
letter-making movements. In the expert 
stages, the sequence of these movements is 
controlled by group reading and spelling, 
which enables the learning typist to control 
the sequence of these movements by groups. 


Many teachers are seeking to accomplish 
this reading control in its first stages by 
means of machine dictation. They feel the 
need for setting the pace for the learning 
typist. A short time ago I visited a class in 
typewriting in which the teacher had the 
class spell the three-letter combination as 
they wrote them. This was their second 
day of typewriting. At first, the teacher 
allowed each student to write at the rate he 
chose. Many students made false strokes. 
Then, the teacher indicated the rate at 
which the students should write (a very 
slow rate) by spelling aloud slowly and dis- 
tinctly a few of the words and letter com- 
binations while the students typed them. 
Their false strokes decreased in number. 


‘Ibid, pp. 172-178. 
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The teacher then had the students spell 
aloud with her the same words and letter 
combinations while they typed. In this 
way, the class became accustomed to read- 
ing slowly and their false strokes decreased 
in number. 

While the students are learning to read at 
a lower rate, they are also learning stroke 
control and are thus gaining a coordination 
between eye, mind, and fingers. As stroke 
control develops, the time between the 
strokes diminishes, some of the movements 
needed at the lower levels are eliminated, 
the writing rate increases, the reading rate 
keeps pace with the writing rate, and the 
accuracy in typing is not impaired. 

When the striking of the keys is not under 
perfect control, however, or when there have 
been errors in reading the copy, errors in 
stroking will occur. When this happens, the 
student should be able to recognize such 
errors in his typed copy so that he can erase 
and correct them. My experience has been 
that many students do not see their errors 
in their papers unless they are trained to do 
so. At least, they do not see all the errors. 
Here, again, the students have been reading 
for thought content and not to see words in 
themselves or to observe details. The stu- 
dents can be helped with this difficulty in 
much the same way as they were helped 
with lowering their rates when reading from 
the printed page when they were first learn- 
ing to type. The teacher should read aloud 
distinctly and slowly the material that was 
typed. While the teacher reads, the students 
should check their typed papers. Students 
who are taught to check their typed copy 
will learn to depend upon their own eyes to 
check their papers instead of upon the teach- 
er’s eyes. Such students will regard proof- 
reading as a part of the learning of type- 
writing. They should also be given an op- 
portunity to read aloud from their typed 
copy during the checking. This practice will 
help the students to check accurately their 
papers written outside the typewriting class, 
for they will then depend upon their own 
reading instead of upon the teacher’s reading. 
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What Constitutes Aptitude for Selling? 


Do individuals 
possess traits of 
personality which 
predetermine their 
success in the field 
of salesmanship? 
Do good salespeople 
exhibit characteris- 
tics and tendencies 
which are lacking 
in poor salespeople? 
Can prognostic 
tests be devised which will accurately dif- 
ferentiate between probable successes and 
sure failures? Is it possible to select sales- 
people scientifically, with the assurance that 
those who are chosen for employment will 
prove successful? Should personality tests 
be used to determine which students should 
be admitted to salesmanship and coopera- 
tive salesmanship classes? 

Selection and employment of the sales 
force is an extremely important function 
of store management. Some of the best 
minds in the retail field and in the field of 
psychology have been giving their keenest 
thought to research in the attempt to de- 
termine what distinguishes a good sales- 
person from a poor salesperson. Effort is 
being made to find a scientific substitute 
for the “trial and error’ method which is 
now used by most stores in their employ- 
ment departments. 

A study of the plans for rating salespeople 
in large stores will reveal the fact that em- 
ployment departments have no accurate 
conception of the essential basic factors of 
personality which are conducive to success 
in selling. In most cases, there is no definite 
analysis of the fundamental causes of suc- 
cess or failure, and the rating plan is as 
applicable to clerical workers, bundle girls, 
and delivery men as it is to salespeople. 
The particular knowledge or skill which is 
rated is somewhat different, but there is no 
place in most rating schemes for measuring 
the aptitude for selling. 

One of the largest, best known, and pro- 
gressive retail stores in the country rates 
its salespeople under the following headings: 
(a) appearance, (b) manner, (c) industry, 
(d) knowledge of merchandise, (e) coopera- 
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tion. Another large 
store bases the esti- 
mate of a salesper- 
son’s value on the 
following points :(a) 
intelligence, (b) de- 
pendability, (c) ap- 
pearance, (d) selling 
ability, (e) stock- 
keeping ability. A 
third large store 
uses the following 
headings in rating its salespeople: (a) ap- 
proach to customer, (b) interest in work, 
(c) courtesy, (d) cooperation, (e) sales- 
manship, (f) care of stock, (g) knowledge 
of store system, (h) personal neatness, 
(i) health, (j) attendance. A fourth store, 
large and well-known, rates all its non- 
executive employees by the same plan— 
selling and nonselling employees alike. An 
evaluation of the basic qualities that con- 
tribute to a natural aptitude for selling is 
woefully absent from every one of these 
rating plans. ; 

Several studies are available which at- 
tempt to analyze the causes of success and 
failure in selling. One study by Dr. V. V. 
Anderson! divides a group of salespeople in- 
to three parts as follows: 

25 per cent in the low-sales-cost group 

50 per cent in the medium-sales-cost group 

25 per cent in the high-sales-cost group 
Dr. Anderson then makes a study of the 
personal qualifications of the members of 
each group. 

A study by Johnson O’Connor? and a 
study that I made* attempt to discover 
aptitudes which lead to success in selling. 

In my study, I found that school records 
of scholarship were important in predicting 
whether a high school graduate would be 
able to retain a position as a salesperson 
or whether he would be discharged. Out 
of a group of 178 graduates of a cooperative 
salesmanship course, only 11 per cent of 
those whose scholarship record in school 
averaged above “B” were discharged, while 
61 per cent of those whose average was 
below “‘C” were discharged. 

In the study by Dr. Anderson‘ it is 
evident that higher education does not 


Massachusetts. 


1Dr. V. V. Anderson, Psychiatry in Industry (New York City: Harper and Brothers) 1929. 


tJohnson O’Connor, Characteristics Common to Salespeople (Hoboken, New Jersey: Stevens Institute of Technology). 
ecord Foretell Business Success?,”” Journal of Business Educati B 


t*Edward J. Rowse, “Does a School R 
The Trethaway Publishing Co., December, 1931). 
‘Loe. cit. 
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guarantee success in selling. Based on 
the total number of college graduates in 
his study, less than one-third the expected 
number of college graduates were in the 
low-cost group. On the other hand, 27 
per cent more than the number expected 
of those people who had had only a grammar 
school education appeared in the low-cost 
group. 

Superior intelligence seems to be of less 
importance in determining success in selling 
than one would naturally expect. In my 
study, the I. Q. of: the group discharged 
was almost exactly the same as the I. Q. of 
the group retained in employment. Of 36 
girls with an I. Q. of 85 or under, 60 per 
cent were able to hold their jobs. In Dr. 
Anderson’s study, those with an I. Q. of 
110 or over were distributed in the low- 
cost and in the high-cost groups in about 
the same proportion as they were distributed 
in the entire store. 


Age seems to be an important factor in 
determining success in the selling field. In 
Dr. Anderson’s study, there were three 
times as many people under 21 years of 
age in the high-cost group as in the low- 
cost group. There were also twice as many 
people over 50 years of age in the high-cost 
group as in the low-cost group. The most 
effective age for salespeople is between 25 
and 50. In this age group, Dr. Anderson 
found 75 per cent of the low-cost salespeople. 


It is difficult to explain the findings con- 
cerning physical qualities. Dr. Anderson 
found a slightly larger percentage of tall 
persons in the high-cost group than in the 
low-cost group. He also found that short 
salespeople appeared in almost exactly the 
same percentages in these two groups. This 
is decidedly contrary to the belief and the 
practice of most stores, for most employment 
offices show a marked preference for tall 
applicants. 

Dr. Anderson’s findings were equally sur- 
prising in regard to neatness. Persons of 
neat appearance were found in a decidedly 
larger percentage in the high-cost group 
than in the low-cost group, and those 
persons who were slack in appearance were 
found in a slightly larger percentage in the 
low-cost group than in the high-cost group. 

The habit of punctuality is an important 
asset in business and it undoubtedly has 
some effect on success in selling. In my 
study, 50 per cent more salespeople were 
discharged from the group of students who 
were habitually tardy at school than from 


*Lee, eit. 
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those who were habitually punctual. 


Dr. 
Anderson, on the other hand, found thai 
the same problems of tardiness, absence, 
and discipline arise in the low-cost group as 


in the other groups. He also found that 
extensive experience was no guarantee that 
a salesperson would qualify for the low-cost 
group. 

Evidently, the qualities which determine 
success in selling must be looked for else- 
where than in stature, neatness of appear- 
ance, superior intelligence, length of school- 
ing, punctuality, regularity of attendance, 
or length of experience. It is when we 
turn our attention to traits of personality 
that we find characteristics which differen- 
tiate good and poor salespeople. Dr. Ander- 
son found that nearly twice as many hyper- 
active salespeople were found in the low- 
cost group as in the high-cost group, and 
that nearly eight times as many sluggish 
persons were found in the high-cost group 
as in the low-cost group. 


Johnson O’Connor® made a study of the 
sales records and the types of personalities 
of 80 house-to-house salesmen. The average 
number of sales made by one man during a 
period of six months was as follows: 


Types of Personalities Average Sales Per Man 


Extremely objective (extrovert) 92 
Somewhat objective 65 
Somewhat subjective (introvert) 45 
Extremely subjective 32 


Dr. Anderson’s study also indicates the 
superiority of extroverts over introverts in 
selling. He found nearly five times as 
many extroverts in the low-cost group as in 
the high-cost group, and nearly eight times 
as many introverts in the high-cost group 
as in the low-cost group. 


It is here that the fundamental difference 
between good and poor salesmen is found. 
Of course, it is possible to point out excep- 
tions. Mr. O’Connor found that the star 
salesman of the group that he studied was 
in the “somewhat subjective” group. On 
the average, however, the extrovert makes 
a better salesperson than the introvert. The 
objective person, the hail-fellow-well-met, or 
the group worker, has a natural aptitude 
for selling that is far superior to the aptitude 
of a subjective person, the individualist, or 
the retiring person. 

There is no sharp line of division between 
these two personalities, for everyone pos- 
sesses many qualities which are common to 
the two types. There is no point where one 
type stops and the other type begins. Each 
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type blends into the other and spreads along 
the scale, running from the extremely ob- 
jective individual to the extremely subjective 
individual. Certain qualities are typical of 
each type, but these qualities are usually not 
entirely lacking in the other type. Some 
of these typical personal characteristics are 
listed below. 

These are some of the qualities which 
constitute an aptitude for selling. Tests 
have been devised for the purpose of meas- 
uring these qualities and for classifying in- 
dividuals in the extrovert-introvert scale. 
Probably the best known of these tests is 
the “Allport A-S Reaction Study.” The 
problem of selecting salesmen or of selecting 
students to make up a successful cooperative 
salesmanship class is to determine the 
extent to which these qualities are present 
and under control. With these qualities 
present in well-balanced amounts, reason- 
able intelligence, knowledge of merchandise, 
and a knowledge of the principles of sales- 
manship, success as a salesman is assured. 


Extrovert Qualities 


Interested in people 

Prefers group activity 

Makes friends easily 

Is easily approached 

Has liking for people 

Is cordial and hearty 

Is keenly alive to environment 
Is eager to express himself 
Makes adjustments easily 
Assertive 

Aggressive 

Argumentative and persuasive 
Indifferent to opinions of others 
Self-composed 

Self-confident 

Self-reliant 

Dynamic 

Emotional 

Impulsive 

Decisive 

Carefree 

Responsive 

Optimistic 

A leader 





Too often the salesmanship classes in 
high schools are made up of students who 
have proved themselves not qualified to 
continue shorthand or bookkeeping. Many 
students who are not successful in other 
commercial subjects are put into salesman- 
ship as a last resort with the hope that by 
some magic they may prove successful here 
when they have failed everywhere else. By 
this plan, the election of salesmanship 
comes by a process of elimination rather 
than as the result of definite choice or 
aptitude. This plan works an injustice to 
these students unless they possess some of 
the qualities named above. The plan also 
puts the course in salesmanship in ill repute 
with merchants when they discover that 
selling aptitude is lacking in the students 
of this course. There are definite aptitudes 
in the selling field; therefore, students should 
be advised to base their elections of selling 
courses on these aptitudes in the same way 
that they are advised to base their elections 
of some of the other commercial subjects. 


Introvert Qualities 


Interested in things 
Individualist 
Distant in friendship 
Repellent 
Unsociable 

Selective and exclusive 
Indifferent to surroundings 
Avoids talking 
Inflexible 

Retiring 

Reserved 

Yielding 

Sensitive 
Self-conscious 

Timid 

Needs direction 
Static 

Unemotional 
Deliberative 
Lacking in decision 
Worries 
Unresponsive 
Pessimistic 

A follower 








Louisiana Commercial Teachers 


The newly elected officers of the Louisiana 
State Commercial Teachers Association are: 
president, George Thomas Walker, South- 
eastern Louisiana College, Hammond; vice 
president, Dr. H. M. Norton of Louisiana 
State University, University. 

Plans are now under way for next year’s 
meeting and for the Loutsiana Commerce 
Journal, the new quarterly commercial edu- 
cation journal being published by the Asso- 
ciation. 
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An Exceptional Record 


Lola Carpenter, instructor of typing at 
the State Teachers College, Dickinson, 
North Dakota, reports that Audrey Mer- 
riam, a student in the College Typing I 
class, typed fifty-four words a minute after 
just one month of typing instruction. 

Miss Merriam enrolled for her first typing 
instruction on September 14. On October 11, 
she wrote forty-six words for one minute, 
and on the following day she wrote fifty-four 
words correctly in one minute. 
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Consumer Problems 


The Crowell 
Publishing Com- 
pany offers a 
unique and inter- 
esting service to 
instructors and 
students of busi- 
ness methods. 
This service deals 
with consumer . 
problems from the viewpoint of the manu- 
facturer, the retailer, and the advertiser. 
It has been organized as the Consumer Di- 
vision of the Crowell Publishing Company. 


The publications of the Consumer Divi- 
sion, which are free to teachers and students 
of business and economics, fall into two 
classes: (1) research, and (2) education. The 
research department has made a survey of 
the organized activities of consumer groups, 
entitled “Advertising and the Consumer 
Movement.” Based on the findings of this 
survey, the educational department has 
compiled a study course consisting of six 
programs on the following topics: “The 
Consumer Asks Questions,” ““The Business 
Man Answers,” “The Consumer’s Prob- 
lems in Fabrics,” “The Consumer Buys 
Accessories,” “Industry Talks to the Con- 
sumer,” and “The Consumer Sees it 
Through.” 


All these programs discuss problems which 
the consumer, man or woman, faces in the 
daily buying of food, clothing, and supplies 
in general. With the programs go fifteen 
pamphlets tracing the history of the indus- 
tries and outlining present conditions in 
each of the industries. For example, a brief 
history of the meat packing industry and 
its contribution to health in the American 
household has been written by John Holmes, 
president of Swift and Company. Donald 
D. Davis, president of General Mills, has 
written the pamphlet on “Wheat and Its 
Flours.” Earnest Elmo Calkins, one of the 
most popular writers on advertising, handles 
the topic of advertising in an illuminating 
booklet, while a “Primer on Rayon” gives 
valuable information to any man who is 
buying a new suit or an overcoat, and to 
every woman who is investing money in 
fabrics or ready-to-wear garments. In addi- 
tion, there is an exhaustive bibliography of 
educational advertising. 


The object of this service is to tell the 
story of honest business and honest adver- 
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Mrs. Anna Steese Richardson, Director of Con- 
sumer Division, Crowell Publishing Company, 
250 Park Avenue, New York City, has offered 
the following explanation of the services offered 
by her division. Many of these services will be 
of interest to business teachers who are con- 
ducting classes in consumer education. 


tising to a buying 
public which has 
been reading and 
hearing attacks on 
American business 
methods, and to 
restore confidence 
in the American 
way by proving 
that the manufac- 
turer, the retailer, and the advertiser have 
a keen sense of responsibility toward the 
consumer. 

To obtain this literature free, send your 
own name, your address, and the name of 
your school or college to the Consumer Di- 
vision of The Crowell Publishing Company, 
250 Park Avenue, New York City. 


New England Commercial Teachers 


The thirty-sixth annual convention of the 
New England High School Commercial 
Teachers Association was held on Saturday, 
November 19, at Simmons College, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

An informal reception opened the morning 
session. The meeting was arranged into four 
divisions: the bookkeeping section, the sec- 
retarial section, the machine practice sec- 
tion, and the allied business section. 

Paul Elicker, principal of the high school 
at Newton, Massachusetts, and president of 
the Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education Associa- 
tion, appeared at the afternoon session. The 
topic of his address was ““Trends in Second- 
ary Education with Reference to Commer- 
cial Education.” 

The new officers of the Association are: 
president, Joseph J. Cantalupi, High School, 
Everett, Massachusetts; first vice president, 
E. C. Wilbur, Central High School, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; second vice president, 
Mary Stuart, Brighton High School, Boston, 
Massachusetts; secretary, William O. Hol- 
den, High School, Pawtuckett, Rhode 
Island; treasurer, W. Ray Burke, Senior 
High School, Arlington, Massachusetts; 
assistant treasurer, Edgar Lakey, Rogers 
High School, Newport, Rhode Island. Mem- 
bers of the executive board are: Elliott Dun- 
can, Holton High School, Danvers, Massa- 
chusetts; Paul M. Boynton, Central High 
School, Bridgeport, Connecticut; Mildred 
O’Leary, Senior High School, Swampscott, 
Massachusetts. 
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N. E. A. Department of Business Education 





Ruth J. Plimpton of 
Fullerton Junior College, 
Fullerton, California, has 
just been announced as 
the new director of the 
California activities of 
the N. E. A. Depart- 
ment of Business Educa- 
tion. She has an M. A. 
degree from the Univer- 
sity of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, and is 
now working on her doc- 
tor’s degree. 

Miss Plimpton will 
supervise the Depart- 
ment’s promotional pro- 
gram and assist in making plans for the 
national convention to be held in San Fran- 
cisco. She will also report items of interest 
to the editor of the National Business Edu- 
cation News and act as an advisor on matters 
pertaining to the N. E. A. Department 
policy. Miss Plimpton’s membership en- 
rollment in California is nearing the 500 
mark. 

Extensive plans are now under way for 
the annual convention, which will be held 
on July 3-6. The Hotel Whitcomb has been 
selected as official headquarters for the con- 
vention. It is located near the Civic Center, 


KEY-DRIVEN 
CALCULATOR 
COURSE 


Goodfellow — Scholl 
Stern 











Ruth J. Plimpton 
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The textbook-workbook contains 54 assign- 
ments and 6 achievement tests based upon 
the operations of the Burroughs and the Comp- 
tometer calculators. Calculations are intro- 
duced according to frequency in actual use. 
Each assignment may be detached and sub- 
mitted to the instructor for checking. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


New York 


Cincinnati 








(Specialists in Business Education) 


Chicago 


where the convention activities will be car- 
ried on. Graham Sullivan, chairman of the 
hotel committee, suggests that reservations 
for accommodations should be made imme- 
diately. The demand for rooms during the 
time of the convention will be greatly in- 
creased because of the national interest in 
the Golden Gate World’s Fair. Requests 
for reservations should be addressed to the 
Chairman of NEA Housing Committee, 200 
Exposition Auditorium, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

The fall issue of The Business Education 
Quarterly was released in December. Hollis 
P. Guy of the University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, has been selected as the 
editor for the second Quarterly, which will 
carry as its theme, “Secretarial Studies.” 
The third Quarterly will be edited by Pro- 
fessor Hamden Forkner of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. The theme for the 
third Quarterly will be ““What is New in 
Business Education.” Definite plans for 
the fourth Quarterly have not as yet been 
completed. : 

Joseph DeBrum, president of the Depart- 
ment, reports that the membership drive, 
under the leadership of Dr. Vernal H. Car- 
michael of Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, should result in a member- 
ship enrollment of 5,000 by Easter. 





CALCULATOR 
COURSE 


Goodfellow 





vW 


The 25 assignments and 5 tests in this text- 
book-workbook are based upon the operations 
of the Monroe and the Marchant calculators. 
The material in the assignments is cumula- 
tive—once a certain operation or skill is 
taught, it is put into use in each succeeding 
lesson. 


PUBLISHING CO. 


Dallas 


San Francisco 
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Ivan E. Chapman Elected President of N. C. T. F. 


The forty-first annual conven- 
tion of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation closed in 
Chicago, Illinois, Friday noon, 
December 30. At the closing ses- 
sion, Ivan E. Chapman, principal 
of Western High School, Detroit, 
Michigan, was elected president 
for 1939.: The honor came to Mr. 
Chapman because of his many 
years of service to the Federation. 
He served on the Board for several 
terms and has always taken a 
leading part in its activities, even 
after his entrance into administra- 
tive school duties. 

More than 800 members at- 
tended the banquet on Thursday evening. 
There were more than 1,000 registered mem- 
bers in attendance, besides the many who 
did not register. The total membership 
enrollment reported at the end of the con- 
vention was 3,017. This figure represents 
an increase of more than 500 as compared 
with last year. 

The following is a complete list of the new 
officers: 


FEDERATION OFFICERS: president, Ivan E. 
Chapman, principal of Western High School, 
Detroit, Michigan; first vice president, Mrs. 
Marian F. Tedens, supervisor of typewrit- 
ing, Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois; 
second vice president, J. Evan Armstrong, 
president of Armstrong College, Berkeley, 
California; treasurer, Claude W. Woodside, 
School of Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. R. G. 
Walters of Grove City College, Grove City, 
Pennsylvania, is the new member of the 
Board of Directors. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT: Chairman, 
V. E. Breidenbaugh, High School, Moose- 
hart, Illinois; vice chairman, Walter Kumpf, 
High School, Elgin, Illinois; secretary, Irene 
McKean, Roosevelt High School, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT: chairman, 
J. I. Kinman, president of Kinman Business 
University, Spokane, Washington; vice 
chairman, Eben W. Pennock, Ferris Insti- 
tute, Big Rapids, Michigan; secretary, Mrs. 
G. W. Puffer, Fountain City Business Col- 
lege, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS’ ROUND TABLE: 
chairman, W. W. Lewis, Gregg College, 
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Ivan E. Chapman 


Chicago, Illinois; vice chairman, 
T. E. Backstrom, Minneapolis 
Business College, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; secretary, Mrs. Bernice 
Gabbert, Tyler Commercial Col- 
lege, Tyler, Texas. 


SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE: chair- 
man, Verone G. Hanson, High 
School, Menlo, Iowa; vice chair- 
man, S. J. Wanous, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; secretary, Mrs. Brenda F. 
Wilson, University of Montana, 
Missoula, Montana. 


ADMINISTRATORS’ ROUND TABLE: 
chairman, R. S. Barnes, High 
School, Waukegan, Illinois; vice chairman, 
Agnes Huberty, Vocational School, Madison, 
Wisconsin; secretary, J. Russell Anderson, 
Lincoln High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS’ ROUND TABLE: 
chairman, Ray G. Price, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; vice chairman, 
Dr. Lloyd Douglas, State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa; secretary, Irma Ehren- 
hardt, State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING ROUND TABLE: 
chairman, Howard Wheland, John Hay 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio; vice chair- 
man, Alphus J. Cox, Horlick High School, 
Racine, Wisconsin; secretary, Ardell Oster- 
gaard, High School, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


SOCIAL-ECONOMIC ROUND TABLE: chairman, 
Dr. McKee Fisk, A. and M. College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma; vice chairman, Paul Cut- 
shall, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
secretary, Bernardyne Schmidt, Washington 
High School, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


OFFICE MACHINE ROUND TABLE: chairman, 
Thomas Redfield, Vocational School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; vice chairman, George 
Hittler, James Milliken University, Decatur, 
Illinois; secretary, Leora Johnson, Cedar 
Rapids Business College, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 


The principal cities inviting the convention 
for next year were St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, 
Des Moines, and Pittsburgh, although invi- 
tations were also extended from other cities. 
The members of the Board decided to hold 
the next convention during the Christmas 
holidays of 1989 in the city of Pittsburgh. 
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Indiana Teachers Conference 


Plans are now nearing completion for the 
nineteenth annual Invitational Conference 
of Indiana Business Teachers to be held at 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana, on February 10 and 11. Guest speak- 
ers for the program will be B. Frank Kyker, 
special agent for research in business educa- 
tion, United States Department of Interior, 
Washington, D. C., and Dr. John R. Gregg, 
president of the Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York City. 

There will be a dinner on Friday evening 
followed by an informal reception. The 
reception, to be held from 8:30 Pp. m. to 
10:30 Pp M., is under the auspices of Pi Omega 
Pi, national honorary fraternity for business 
teachers. Sectional meetings will be held on 
Saturday morning. Teachers interested in 
special phases of business education will 
meet in groups to discuss the problems that 
are most common to them. A general session 
will conclude the morning program. 


Wilbur S. Barnhart, vice principal of 
Emmerich Manual Training High School, 
Indianapolis, and president of the Confer- 
ence, will announce the complete program 
early in the new year. 


Gress in New Position 


Early in this semester, 
John J. Gress, formerly 
of the Oceanside Junior 
High School, Oceanside, 
New York, was elected 
to the faculty of the 
Hofstra College of New 
York University, Hemp- 
stead, New York. Mr. 
Gress is assistant in busi- 
ness education to Dr. 
R. N. Tarkington, di- 
rector of the department. 

Mr. Gress completed 
his undergraduate work 
at the State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania. He is now completing his 
graduate work at the New York University. 


Before going to Hofstra College, Mr. 
Gress taught in the high schools at Blooms- 
burg, Wallingford, and Boothwyn, Pennsyl- 
vania. He has also had teaching experience 
in the Alexander Hamilton Senior High 
School, Elmsford, New York, and in the 
— Secretarial College, Brooklyn, New 

ork. 





John J. Gress 








75 DRILLS 

75 TESTS 
A Combination Text- 
book-Workbook 


other schools. 





WORKBOOK 
in BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


The WORKBOOK IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
can be used independently, or it can be used to 
correlate with any textbook. Emphasis is placed 
upon the recognized short cuts used in calcula- 
tion. This textbook-workbook contains 75 drills 
based upon the fundamental types of calculation 
with 75 accompanying achievement 
Standard scores for measuring the pupils’ progress are given for each drill and 
each test. Through the use of progress charts, each pupil can compete with his 
own previous record and with the records of pupils in different classes and in 
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tests. 
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When it comes to the 
balance-sheet approach, 


Mc KINSEY'S 
BOOKKEEPING 
and ACCOUNTING 











s “u u 
is really tops 





SECOND -YEAR VOLUME ... Revised by EDWIN B. PIPER 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
was the first textbook for high schools based upon the 
balance-sheet approach. It has consistently led in that 
field because of its simplicity, smoothness, and accu- 
racy. The third edition will appeal to you because of 
these three features and because of the selection of 
problems, the uniformity of length of chapters, and the 
optional practice material. 


The second volume has recently been revised by 

Edwin B. Piper, Commercial Supervisor, Albany Public 

Schools, Albany, New York. It is based specifically 

upon the state course of study and Regents’ require- 

ments of New York State. It contains numerous new 
ee features that will not be found in any other textbook. 
Kal 
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Copeland Awarded Degree 


J. Dewberry Cope- 
land, assistant professor 
of business education, 
University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida, was 
recently informed that 
he had been awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation in the field of 
business education from 
New York University, 
New York City. His 
degrees of Bachelor of 
Science and Master of 
Arts were awarded in 
1929 and 1933, respec- 
tively, from the Univer- 











Dr. J. D. Copeland 


sity of Florida. 

Dr. Copeland has been active in promot- 
ing education, having served in 19386 as 
president of the Florida Commercial Teach- 
ers Association, and as a member of the 
executive board of the Southern Business 
Education Association. He has written 
several articles for national business educa- 
tional magazines, and he has given talks on 
radio programs sponsored by station WRUF 
of Gainesville. 


Before going to the University of Florida, 
Dr. Copeland taught in the high school at 
Jacksonville, Florida, and at the P. K. 
Yonge Laboratory School of the University 
of Florida. 


Institute for Consumer Education 


The Institute for Consumer Education, 
located at Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, has been established for the purpose 
of advancing the best interests of consumers 
as a class and, through them, serving the 
best interests of the community as a whole. 
The Institute derives its financial support 
from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, New 
York. Dr. John M. Cassels is directing the 
work of the Institute. The organization and 
plans for this special work in consumer edu- 
cation has been under consideration for 
several years, but it was not until 1937 that 
funds were available through the Sloan 
Foundation. 


The objectives of the Institute are rapidly 
being realized. There are, at present, four 
classes in consumer education in the Ste- 
phens College curriculum, and a group of 
faculty wives are meeting regularly to dis- 
cuss consumer problems. Other adult edu- 
cation work is being started. 
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Fifty Years in Education 


William J. Jacobs was 
recently honored at a 
banquet by the Bryant 
and Stratton Associates, 
a social organization 
composed of members of 
the Bryant and Stratton 
Business College, Buf- 
falo, New York. 

The dinner was in 
commemoration of Mr. 
Jacob’s fifty years of 
service with the Bryant 
and Stratton Business 
College. His experience 
ranged from that of an 
office boy to that of 
treasurer. He has been associated with 
more than 50,000 students. At the banquet, 
Mr. Jacobs was presented with a radio as a 
surprise by his associates. 





W. J. Jacobs 


Consumer Education Association 


Secondary school teachers and junior 
college teachers, who are interested in some 
phase of consumer education, are forming & 
National Consumer Education Association. 
Carlton John Siegler, executive secretary of 
the Association, announces that Edward 
Reich of Newtown High School, New York 
City, is temporary chairman. 

The purposes of this new association will 
be as follows: 


1. To discuss the problems of consumer education. 


2. To develop a central bureau to collect informa- 
tion, source material, and research material for 
the members. 


8. To conduct original researches on a national 


scale. 


4. To list factories and schools open for study by 
the members of the Association. 


5. To interchange problems of methodology. 


6. To contact research organizations and publica- 
tions to obtain special rates for workers in this 
field. 


7. To initiate and develop a consumer education 
journal. 


8. To become a force for the greater welfare of our 
young and adult consumers in American life. 


Dr. John M. Cassels, director of the In- 
stitute for Consumer Education, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri, has offered the 
services of his Institute in securing source 
material and in aiding the organization. 

The annual dues for this new organization 
are $1.00. 
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BUSINESS BEHAVIOR 


By Abrams 


Unacceptable personality traits are often the 
causes for dismissal or failure to be promoted 
in business occupations. It is not enough that 
pupils be given training in the development 
of business intelligence, but they must also 
be given training in fundamentals that lead 
to the formation of desirable habits and at- 
titudes. 


BUSINESS BEHAVIOR encourages pupils to 
do and to say those things that may prove 
acceptable in business relations. 


Designed for a relatively short, intensive 
course, or for a supplement in such a course 
as office practice. 
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Eastern Commercial Teachers 


Bernard A. Shilt, publicity chairman of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion, announces that definite arrangements 
for the annual convention of the Association, 
to be held in New York City on April 5-8, 
are now in a final stage. In addition to the 
regular program, Harry I. Good, president 
of the Association, has announced that spe- 
cial arrangements have been made for mem- 
bers and their friends to visit the New York 
World’s Fair. The convention will feature 
actual teaching demonstrations, group meet- 
ings, and the annual banquet and ball. 

The 1939 Yearbook of the Association 
will be entitled “Improvement of Classroom 
Instruction in Business Education.” The 
entire program for the convention will be 
built around this theme. 


Michigan Commercial Teachers 


The commercial section of the Michigan 
Education Association, District 1, met on 
October 27-29 in the Detroit-Leland Hotel, 
Detroit, Michigan. “Problems in Business 
Education” was the topic of the address 
given by Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes of the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see. The meeting was presided over by Viola 
Canice Kelly of Eastern High School, De- 
troit. Among the honored guests were George 
L. Hossfield, world’s champion typist, who 
gave an interesting demonstration of high- 
speed typing, and Howard Love, director of 
the girls’ glee club of Redford High School, 
Detroit. 

Martha Blatz of the Saginaw High School, 
Saginaw, has been appointed chairman for 
1939. 


George W. Davis 


George W. Davis died on October 24 at 
his home in Lancaster, New York. He was, 
for more than thirty-seven years, connected 
with Bryant and Stratton College of Buf- 
falo, New York, having served as secretary 
and manager of the school. 

Mr. Davis was one of the first persons to 
teach shorthand in Buffalo, and he was the 
author of Davis’ Simplified Shorthand and 
Davis’ Penmanship Sets. He was recognized 
as one of the finest penmen in the United 
States. Despite his advanced age, Mr. Davis 
maintained his keen intellect and kept 
abreast of current affairs. He was 79. 
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New Developments in New York 


Clinton A. Reed, acting chief of the Bu- 
reau of Business Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Albany, New York, has 
announced in Bulletins 7 and 11 two new 
developments in the business education 
field. Bulletin 7 explains the changes in 
requirements for the state high school di- 
ploma in business subjects, with respect to 
the addition of a six-unit business subject 
sequence which will be accepted as fulfilling 
the requirements for the state high school 
diploma in business subjects. The new 
sequence is in merchandising. The estab- 
lishment of a merchandising curriculum 
should enable school officials to guide pupils 
away from employment fields that are 
already overcrowded, and guide them toward 
the kind of work that offers opportunities 
for advancement, better working conditions, 
and rates of pay that compare favorably 
— the rates in the office employment 
field. 

Bulletin 11 offers suggestions to superin- 
tendents and principals of secondary and 
part-time schools for a complete vocational 
business course on the thirteenth-year, or 
post-high school, level to serve the needs of 
pupils who have taken partial business 
courses, but who also desire to take an in- 
tensive finishing vocational course. The 
bulletin offers suggestions for pupils who 
did not study business subjects, but who 
now desire to prepare for business vocations; 
it offers suggestions to graduates of high 
school business departments who have been 
unable to obtain positions, and who want 
to improve their ability; and it offers sug- 
gestions to graduates of high schools who, 
at present, are employed, but who desire to 
prepare for office positions which require 
additional skill and ability. 

These new developments will be of par- 
ticular interest to every business teacher, 
for they suggest ways to improve and to 
expand the commercial departments and to 
establish a merchandising curriculum. 


Texas Teachers Association 


The newly elected officers of the Texas 
State Teachers Association, which met in 
Dallas on November 25, are: president, J. 
Roy Wells, head of the department of com- 
merce, Sam Houston State Teachers Col- 
lege, Huntsville; vice president, Ike Harri- 
son, Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville; secretary and treasurer, Linnie 
George, Paris Junior College, Paris. 
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Southern Business Teachers 


The growing interest 
in commercial education 
was expressed by the 
large attendance at the 
annual meeting of the 
Southern Business Edu- 
cation Association, which 
was held in Atlanta, 
Georgia, on November 
24-26. There were ap- 
proximately 1,000 teach- 
ers attending the three- 
day convention, which 
was presided over by 
Mrs. Gertrude G. De 
Armond of Wheeler Busi- 
ness College, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 

The newly elected officers for 1938-39 are: 
president, A. J. Lawrence, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky; first vice 
president, Alton B. Parker Liles, Commer- 
cial High School, Atlanta, Georgia; second 
vice president, Mae Walker, Knoxville High 
School, Knoxville, Tennessee; secretary, 
Clyde W. Humphrey, The University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee; treasurer, 
L. C. Harwell, Robert E. Lee High School, 
Jacksonville, Florida. F. DeVere Smith of 
Olympia High School, Columbia, South 
Carolina, was elected chairman of the Pub- 
lic School Division; D. E. Short of Andrew 
Jackson University, Nashville, Tennessee, 
was elected chairman of the Private School 
Division; and T. H. Coates of New River 
State College, Montgomery, West Virginia, 
was elected chairman of the College and 
University Division. 

The election of Mr. Lawrence to the presi- 
dency of the Association necessitates that 
he retire as editor of Modern Business Edu- 
cation. He will, however, edit the next issue. 

e * * 
National Business Education News 

The first issue, Volume 1, No. 1, of the 
National Business Education News, pub- 
lished by the Department of Business of the 
National Education Association of the 
United States, has just been released. It is 
a newspaper edited by Clyde E. Rowe of 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. National Business Education News 
is a publication separate and distinct from 
the National Business Education Quarterly. 
Its purpose is to carry news of the activities 
of the Department and the important de- 


velopments in secondary education which 
affect business education. 





A. J. Lawrence 
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Distributive Occupations Club 


The Distributive Occupations Club of 
California, Sacramento, California, has just 
completed the publication of the Volume 1, 
No. 1, issue of News-Bulletin. The News- 
Bulletin is a publication by and for co- 
ordinators and teachers of distributive occu- 
pations and has as its aim greater efficiency 
in distribution through vocational training. 
It is edited by Robert S. Livingston of the 
Sacramento Junior College, Sacramento, 
California, and it is published bimonthly in 
the interests of distributive occupational 
training under the George-Deen Act in the 
state of California. 


Interesting articles for the first issue of 
News-Bulletin were written by Robert S. 
Livingston, the editor; Dr. Ira W. Kibby, 
chief of the Bureau of Business Education, 
State Department of Education, Sacramento; 
Dr. W. R. Blackler, associate editor, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley; and Hughes M. 
Blowers, regional supervisor of distributive 
occupations, University of California, Berke- 
ley. During the year 1938-39, the editorial 
offices of the News-Bulletin will be located 
at Sacramento Junior College, Sacramento, 
California. 


Delta Pi Epsilon 


Alpha Chapter, New York University, of 
Delta Pi Epsilon, honorary graduate fra- 
ternity in business education, held a special 
meeting on December 8 for the purpose of 
honoring Dr. John R. Gregg. 


Dr. Gregg was presented by Dr. Paul S. 
Lomax of New York University. Dr. Gregg 
was accepted into membership in the fra- 
ternity as an honorary member. Dr. Lomax 
reminisced over the history of Dr. Gregg 
and in his acceptance, Dr. Gregg presented 
a brief story of the past fifty years of his 
career. 


There were many visitors and members 
of the faculty present at the meeting. Dr. 
Charles Hainfeld, president of the national 
fraternity, was also present. The following 
new members were admitted to Alpha Chap- 
ter: Florabelle Burke of Newark, New 
Jersey; Anne B. Dennis of Elizabeth, New 
Jersey; Mabel E. Ellis and Mabel Shouse of 
New York City; Alice Ertes of Valley Stream, 
New York; John J. Gress of Hempstead, 
New York; Kathryn H. McCarthy of Mt. 
Carmel, Pennsylvania; Margaret Sheehan of 
Brooklyn, New York; and Francis P. Ryan 
of Piermont, New York. 








STENOGRAPHER'S 
REFERENCE MANUAL 


Letter-Placement Charts 
Arrangement of the Letter 
Capitalization 

Forms of Address 
Syllabication 


Punctuation 


By Larsen—Freitag—Koebele 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MANUAL gives concise, specific information as a guide in 
performing daily routine office duties. Particular attention is given to the handling of daily corre- 
spondence, and additional information is given on office procedure. Some of the topics covered 
are listed above. The book contains 80 pages, 814” x 11”, bound in paper. List price 52 cents, sub- 
ject to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati 











New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Westchester County Association 


“The Necessity of Closer Relations Be- 
tween Business and the Schools” was the 
subject of Cameron Beck’s talk at the fall 
meeting of the Westchester County Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, which was 
held on Saturday, November 5, at the Elk’s 
Club of White Plains, New York. Mr. Beck 
was formerly personnel director of the New 
York Stock Exchange. His talk was heard 
by more than fifty teachers. 

The officers of the Association for the 
current year are: president, Edwin R. Bow- 
man, Albert Leonard Junior High School, 
New Rochelle; vice president, Robert E. 
Lasher, Port Chester High School, Port 
Chester; recording secretary, Mrs. Gertrude 
K. Loomis, High School of Commerce, 
Yonkers; corresponding secretary, Mar- 
garet M. Tracy, East Chester High School, 
Tuckahoe; treasurer, William J. Burke, 
Hendrick Hudson High School, Montrose. 


= a . 
Objectives in Education 


The Education Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association has 
outlined what may be termed a revision 
of the seven cardinal principles of education. 
The four aspects of educational purpose 
that have been identified by the Commis- 
sion center around the individual, his rela- 
tionships to others in home and community, 
the creation and use of material wealth, and 
socio-civic activities. The four groups of 
objectives defined are: 

1. The objectives of self-realization 

2. The objectives of human relationship 

8. The objectives of economic efficiency 

4. The objectives of civic responsibility 

These objectives are of interest to business 
teachers, for they will want to study them to 
determine how these objectives affect com- 
mercial education. ‘Teachers interested in 
knowing more about these new objectives 
should obtain a copy of The Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy from the 
Educational Policies Commission, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Clerical Ability Tests 


Professor F. G. Nichols of the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, has announced 
May 24-26 as the dates of the National 
Clerical Ability Tests for 1939. The tests 
are sponsored by the National Office Man- 
agement Association and the National 
Council of Business Education. They will 
be conducted in bookkeeping, typewriting, 
stenography, machine transcription, filing, 
and key-driven calculating machine prac- 
tice. Each testee is required to take a funda- 
mentals test and a general information test. 
The tests will be conducted wherever fifty 
testees are enrolled. 

Complete information about the Clerical 
Ability Tests can be obtained by writing to 
the Joint Committee on Tests, 16 Lawrence 
Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 

is * * 
California Business Association 


The meeting of the California Business 
Educational Association was held in Fresno, 
California, on December 10. It was divided 
into two sections. Arthur Pokorny, prin- 
cipal of the Merrit Evening School of Busi- 
ness, Oakland, California, discussed at the 
morning session the teaching of bookkeeping 
and its related problems. Ann Brewington 
of the University of Chicago, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, was the guest speaker for the luncheon 
meeting. Her talk covered secretarial train- 
ing, typewriting, shorthand, and dictation. 

Professor Blake V. Spencer of the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, California, 
and director of commercial teacher training 
in the University High School, has been 
selected as the speaker of the morning ses- 
sion of the meeting to be held on Febru- 
ary 18. Professor Spencer will discuss “Cur- 
riculum Experimentation in the Vocational 
Subjects with the Difficulties Involved.” 
The guest speaker at the luncheon meeting 
will be Dr. David E. Faville of Stanford 
University, Stanford University, California. 
He will discuss some of the problems of 
teaching salesmanship. 





all types of retail stores. 
List price 80 cents, subject to usual schoo! discount. 





Cincinnati Chicago 


RETAIL STORE PRACTICE SET 


A short, simple practice set based upon the National Cash Register Company system, i!lustrating the type of record-keeping 
for the small retail store. Transactions are recorded from business papers and a printed narrative of transactions. The set can 
be used at a very early stage in the first-year bookkeeping course. 


This is a particularly important set, for it ties up bookkeeping with the use of the cash register, a very common procedure in 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
New York 


Dallas San Francisco 
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TYPEWRITING 
by D. D. Lessenberry, co-author 
20th Century Typewriting 








FIRST LESSON IN CORRECTING ERRORS. The 
following comments are from a stenographic 
report of a typical plan which may be 
worked out in the classroom. 

Instructor: ““The goal for this period is easy, 
controlled, continuous typing. You have 
demonstrated your ability to write rapidly. 
Now you must strive for a rate in which the 
stroking is even and steady. Listen to me 
type 25 words a minute.” (Instructor gives 
demonstration.) 

Instructor: “Get your mind and muscles 
set for 25 words—slightly less than two lines 
of typing.” (Pupils type for one minute.) 

Instructor: “The sound of your typing in- 
dicated that you could keep up that typing 
for a long time; but a few of you broke 
‘training rules.’ You know the fundamental 
habits that must be a part of your typing 
technique: 

1, Eyes on the copy. 

%. Fingers curved and poised lightly on the keys. 
Hands, forearms, and shoulders almost motion- 
less. Hands kept in alignment with the keyboard. 

8. Carriage return made quickly and without look- 
ing up. 

4. Quick control of the shift key. Use the hinge 
motion. No elbow movement. 

Try again for the goal—easy, controlled, 
continuous typing.” (With the exception of 
one boy, all pupils type with ease.) 

Instructor: ““That seemed to me to be very 
good work. How do you feel about it?” 

Pupil: “I made many errors. I tried not 
to, but every time I made one I got madder 
and madder and—” 

Instructor: “And you worked harder and 
harder and tied yourself into a mental and 
muscular knot and made more and more 
errors. Your plan of practice is evidently 
not very helpful; now try my plan. In this 
next writing, think or even say each letter. 
Forget errors. Control your eyes and you 
won’t have to wake up suddenly and wonder 
what you have done. Try for only one thing 
—easy, continuous typing. We shall all 
write another one-minute test; then we shall 
try a two-, three-, and a five-minute test, 
each test to be written for the same goal of 
easy, controlled, continuous writing.” 

Note: The success of a lesson in correcting errors 
depends to a large extent upon the quiet, controlled 


manner of the instructor and his insight into how skill 
learning takes place. 
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LAW 
by Dwight A. Pomeroy, co-author 
Commercial Law 








LAW AND REASON. Law and reason are not 
synonymous despite the fact that, generally 
speaking, courts and legislatures attempt to 
announce rules of social conduct that are 
reasonable. Even the school of jurisprudence 
that proclaimed law to be only that which 
is reasonable did so apparently with some 
reservation. For example, if a person pro- 
tested that a rule of conduct was not a valid 
law because the rule was unreasonable, he 
was told that he either did not know his 
own mind or that he was misrepresenting it. 


During an examination of the law as it 
exists today, one often discovers a particular 
rule of action that is not reasonable. The 
ordinances of a city may contain a provision 
limiting the speed of vehicles to six miles an 
hour. Such a provision, enacted in the days 
of the horse and buggy, is commonly con- 
ceded to be unreasonable and is seldom, if 
ever, enforced. Rules of conduct that have 
been formulated by courts in the past have 
been found to be unreasonable, and upon 
this ground the rules have been changed by 
statutes. 

Nevertheless, reason does have a place in 
the solution of legal problems. A presenta- 
tion of the subject of law should give the 
pupil mental training in two forms of reason- 
ing. One form of reasoning is in the applica- 
tion of law that has been studied in the solu- 
tion of problems. This requires a form of 
thinking that may be classed as deductive 
reasoning. Another form of reasoning is in 
the presentation of law whereby the pupil 
is taught to discover a general principle. 
This requires a form of thinking which may 
be classed as inductive reasoning. As an 
illustration, take several cases involving 
executed contracts of infants for food, a 
watch, a diamond ring, and clothing. In 
some cases, there will be a liability, whereas 
in other cases, there will be no liability. The 
pupil will discover that an infant is liable 
for necessaries that are supplied, but not for 
things that are not classed as necessaries. 
By the same method, the pupil may be led 
to discover that the liability of an infant for 
necessaries supplied is for the reasonable 
value thereof and not for the contract price. 


From these comments it is easy to see why 
court decisions do not always seem logical. 
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BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
by Ralph R. Rice, co-author 
Business Arithmetic 





SELLING THE DEVELOPMENT OF SKILL. 
Dritt, Drm1, Drmi—and we have a Pad- 
erewski, a Babe Ruth, a Bobby Jones, or a 
Lindbergh. These men reached the heights 
because they spent hours and hours going 
over and over the same thing, each time 
doing it a little better, until finally they at- 
tained perfection. What of Tangora, the 
typist; Moody, the tennis champion; Ed- 
ward Guest, the poet; and Henry Ford, the 
mechanic? Show your pupils just how and 
why they became great personages. 

In arithmetic, there is only one way to 
become proficient: that is by means of drill. 
We cannot spend all our time on drill, for 
that is not all there is to arithmetic. Prob- 
lem solving is important, and it is the skill 
developed by drill that speeds up the solu- 
tions of business problems. Too much drill 
is necessarily tiresome unless it can be shown 
to have a definite purpose. Too many 
teachers fail to show the relationship of 
drill to problem solving. Drill develops 
skill in the fundamental operations. The 
application of the skill so developed is nec- 
essary if we are to develop reflective think- 
ing along with our skill building. For exam- 
ple, often customers are needlessly kept 
waiting because some clerk or salesman has 
not developed the essential skill in the fun- 
damental operations. Skill in such a case is 
an important business asset. 

If pupils have not mastered the multipli- 
cation table, they should be drilled, or they 
should drill themselves on it until they can 
readily give any product up to 15 squared. 
The following drill program is suggested: 

1. A few minutes’ drill semi-weekly on the funda- 
mentals: addition first, followed by subtraction, 
multiplication, and division—only one funda- 
mental operation at a time. Such drill will be 
more interesting if business papers can be used, 
such as sales slips, invoices, payrolls, trial 
balances, and inventories. 

2. Drill also in the fundamental operations as they 
are applied to common fractions and to decimal 
fractions. Many pupils apparently do not know 
how to “point off” in the multiplication and the 
division of decimals. 

8. Drill on the equivalents of common fractions 
expressed decimally and as percentages. 

4. Immediately after the drills, have the pupils work 
problems in which they will apply the skills they 
have developed during the drill, because these 


skills are developed for rapid and accurate problem 
solving. 
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JUNIOR BUSINESS 
by Clay D. Slinker, co-author 
General Business 





SUPERVISION OF PROBLEM SOLVING. The 
procedure in drill training has for an ob- 
jective the obtaining of unvaried responses 
and uniform results, like fixed habits. The 
purpose of drill is to acquire skills valuable 
in daily business experience, and teachers 
are advised to use general business textbook 
materials as learning exercises. 

Now these textbook materials also include 
problems, the solutions of which call for a 
teaching procedure consistent with the 
nature of the problems, and the ability and 
the interest of the pupils. Problem solving 
implies thinking, and different people think 
at different rates. To avoid waste of time, 
and even failure, much of the problem solv- 
ing must be done outside the recitation 
period. The teacher should confine his 
leadership in problem solving to stimulation 
of interest and to direction of work. 


When solving a problem, it is important 
that the problem be recognized and defined. 
The problem must be presented in an under- 
standable manner, and the subject matter 
or data pertaining to the problem must be 
carefully considered. Possible solutions 
should be suggested by the pupil or by the 
teacher, and the suggestions should be dis- 
cussed or tested. 

Problem solving involves careful thought, 
and it should be handled as a deliberate 
process. The efforts at solution will be aim- 
less, rambling struggles if the problem has 
not been clearly defined and understood. 
A common tendency of pupils is to consider 
the job completed when the information, 
the facts, and the principles are presented. 
These should be thought of as materials 
with which to solve the problems. Learning 
how to solve problems so that the power 
gained may be used in solving other problems 
is the most important step in this procedure. 
The great variety of problems in general 
business makes possible the application of 
knowledge to many new situations. In such 
responses, the pupils will be enumerating 
facts, expressing ideas, and reciting princi- 
ples. In this way they will gain power by 
analyzing, comparing, and _ generalizing 
through the use of acquired knowledge. In 
problem solving, inspiration does _ much 
more good than injection. 
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Office Practice Syllabus. A 28-page mimeo- 
graphed booklet of a one-year course of study for boys’ 
classes. The syllabus was prepared by the Boston 
Public Schools. It was written by a committee under 
the general supervision of Louis J. Fish, director of 
commercial education. Several plans of approach and 
presentation are suggested. Emphasis is placed upon 
a study of various office machines. Price 30 cents. 
Louis J. Fish, Director of Commercial Education, 
Administration Building, 15 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Occupational Literature. The National Occu- 
pational Conference, through a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, has completed a series of 
appraisals and abstracts of available literature on 
various occupations. Each of these reports contains 
about ten or twelve pages of material bound in a 
printed booklet. Those of particular interest to com- 
mercial teachers cover such occupations as accounting 
and advertising. Single copies, 10 cents. National 
Occupational Conference, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York. 


Preliminary Report of the Distributive Edu- 
cation Conference. Miscellaneous Bulletin No. 2124. 
A report prepared by Dr. Kenneth B. Haas and edited 
by B. Frank Kyker. The report is issued by the United 
States Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 
Commercial Education Service. It is a 42-page mimeo- 
graphed bulletin giving an almost complete record of 
the important discussions of the Conference on Dis- 
tributive Education, which was called to obtain the 
counsel of representative leaders of education, labor, 
and the retail trade in the initiation and development 
of a sound program in distributive education. Avail- 
able free of charge. United States Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Summary of Research in Commercial Edu- 
cation. Eighth Yearbook of the Commercial Educa- 
tion Association of the City of New York and Vicinity. 
A 178-page, paper bound, printed book summarizing 
in bibliographical form the research that has already 
been done in this country in the various phases of com- 
mercial education. The purpose of the Yearbook, 
printed entirely separate from the proceedings of the 
fall and spring meetings of the Association, is to bring 
together a complete listing of all the research that has 
been done with the hope that it will serve as source 
material for those interested in research in commercial 
education, and that the findings of the studies listed 
may be used to improve current practices in commercial 
education. Price $1.00. New York University Book 
Store, 18 Washington Place, New York, New York. 


The Occupation of the Office Machine Oper- 
ator. A 12-page printed pamphlet which is one of a 
series of occupational studies prepared by the National 
Occupational Conference. Each pamphlet contains 
appraisals and abstracts of available literature. In- 
formation is provided in regard to the abilities that 
are essential, the preparation that is necessary, entrance 
requirements, advancements, and earnings. Price 10 
cents each. Nationa! Occupational Conference, 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. 


Social Security Record-Keeping. By John A. 
Pendery. A $2-page printed booklet bound in paper, 
designed for a supplement in the bookkeeping course. 
It covers such vital information as Federal old-age 
benefits, old-age benefit taxes, unemployment compen- 
sation, state unemployment insurance, social security 
records, pay roll records, and bookkeeping and ac- 
counting procedure. Sample copies sent free to teachers. 
Additional copies, 18 cents each, plus postage. A 
manual of questions, and solutions is furnished. South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
New York, San Francisco, Dallas. 


Classified Problems and a Glossary of Terms 
for Elementary Accounting. By George Thomas 
Walker. A 60-page, mimeographed, paper-bound book 
written to meet the demand for supplementary prob- 
lems and clear-cut definitions of accounting terms in 
elementary accounting. The problems are classified 
according to the different phases and definitions of 
accounting. The book contains a glossary for elemen- 
tary accounting to help provide meaningful and com- 
plete definitions of the different terms. The glossary 
will be especially helpful to beginning students. Single 
copy, 50 cents, postpaid; a 15 per cent discount on 
orders of ten or more copies. George Thomas Walker, 
Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, Louisiana. 


The Problem of Individual Differences in 
Commercial Education. Eighth Yearbook of the 
Commercial Education Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity. A 189-page, paper bound, printed 
report of the convention proceedings of the Association 
for the year 1937-38. The forty-three speeches pre- 
sented at the sectional meetings, dealing with the prob- 
lems of individual differences in business education, are 
reproduced in this book. The discussions and presen- 
tations deal with administrative procedures; curriculum 
modifications for groups; and such modifications in 
classroom management and teaching procedures as are 
feasible under a system that calls for virtual uniformity 
of outcome for all members of the group. Price $1.00. 
New York University Book Store, 18 Washington 
Place, New York, New York. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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e PERSONAL TYPING 



































and A 
BUSINESS TYPING 


You get both in.. 
20 CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


Third Edition e lLessenberry and Jevon 








The authors of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING feel that the best way to 
teach typewriting for vocational use is likewise the best way to teach it for 
personal use, and vice versa. When you use this book your students soon 
begin to write complete sentences, paragraphs, business letters, manuscripts, 
reports, and business forms. The scientific method of introducing the key- 
board saves teaching time and learning time. Accuracy is encouraged along 
with speed. Remedial drills are provided to eliminate errors and to obtain 
greater accuracy. The technique guides with each lesson help the student to 
retain all previous techniques that have been learned. 


The tremendous success of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is proved by the 
fact that it is now used in more than 12,000 schools. It is the unquestioned 


leader in its field because it has led in the development of newer and better 
methods. 


“20TH CENTURY” is available with optional workbooks and achievement 
tests. Standard scores are being developed for the tests. Preliminary scores 
are available for the first year. You may also obtain optional achievement 
awards, such as certificates and pins. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Inheritance 


Three blood transfusions were necessary to save a 
lady patient’s life at a hospital. A brawny young 
Scotchman offered his blood. 

The patient gave him $50 for the first pint, $25 for 
the second pint, but the third time she had so much 
Scotch blood in her she only thanked him. 

eee 


Any Old Iron? 


The old-iron merchant was trundling his barrow 
along a narrow road. Behind him, the impatient driver 
of a motorcar was hooting and tooting impatiently for 
room to pass. 

The old-iron merchant set his barrow down in the 
middle of the road, turned around, and made a specula- 
tive survey of the car. 

“Orl right, guv’nor,” he said, “I'll call round for that 
tomorrow. I’m full up now!” 

eee 


Less Effort 


“I am never happy unless I am breaking into song,” 
said the boastful one. 
“Well, why don’t you get the right key? Then you 
wouldn’t need to break in,” said the bored one. 
eee 


Hardly 


When Howard entered school, the carpenters were 
working at the building. After a few days he saw them 
handling a very large piece of lumber and, running to 
his teacher, he asked, “‘Miss Smith, is that the school 
board they’re putting on there now?” 

eee 


Serious Minded 


Johnny, ten years old, applied for a job as grocery 
boy for the summer. The grocer wanted a serious- 
minded youth, so he put Johnny to a little test. 

“Well, my boy, what would you do with a million 
dollars?” he asked. 

“Oh, gee, I don’t know—I wasn’t expecting so much 


at the start.” 
eee 


Extinct 


Salesman: “I wonder why they don’t hang horse 
thieves any more at Crimson Gulch.” 
Cactus Joe: “Wal, there ain’t any more.” 
Salesman: “‘No more thieves?” 
Cactus Joe: ‘‘No—no more horses.” 
eee 


A Good Reason 


Teacher: “Really, Johnny, your handwriting is terri- 
ble. You must learn to write better.” 

Johnny: “Well, if I did, you’d be finding fault with 
my spelling.” 
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Laugh- and the World 


Laughs with You 


Proof 


Tourist (at roadside spring): “Is this cup sanitary?” 
Native: “‘Must be; everybody uses it.” 
ee © e@ 


Musical Genius 


Jack: “I know a little girl who plays piano by ear.” 
Herb: “‘That’s nothing to boast about. I know an 
old man who fiddles with his whiskers.” 
eee 


A Crossed Wire 


Two girls were talking over the wire. Both were 
discussing what they should wear at the coming party. 
In the midst of this important conversation, a masculine 
voice interrupted, asking humbly for a number. One 
of the girls became indignant and scornfully asked: 

**What line do you think you are on, anyhow?” 

“Well,” said the man. “I am not sure, but judging 
from what I have heard, I should say I am on the 


clothes line.” 
ee @ 


Feet vs. Yards 


Little Betty, aged seven, was much upset over a 
problem in arithmetic. “‘Mama, you told me how to 
work this problem in yards, but teacher said to work 
it in feet.” 

“Well, don’t you know how many feet are in a yard?” 
“Of course not! Everybody’s feet aren’t the same 
size.” 

eee 
Hard to Explain 


A guest at a hotel was complaining to the proprietor: 
“Your lunch today was terrible. I nearly lost my 
appetite.” 

“So? What was the matter?” 

“‘Well, I found a hair in the ice cream, a hair in the 
honey, and a hair in the applesauce.” 

“You did? M’mthat’sfunny. I can understand how 
the hair got in the ice cream. It came from shaving 
the ice. And the hair in the honey probably from the 
comb. But what gets me is the hair in the applesauce. 
I bought the apples myself and they were Baldwins.” 

eee 


Just One Thing Wrong 


“There,” said the plumber, laying out his tools, “in 
spite of all the silly jokes about us, we’ve not forgot a 
single thing. My mate’s here with me, we’ve not got 
to go back for anything, and—” 

“You’ve come to the wrong address,” said the maid. 

eee 


The Worst of It 


“That fellow owes me $20.” 
“And won't he pay it?” 
“He won’t even worry about it!” 
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LEGAL AWARENESS 
is a safeguard 
a 


FOURTH EDITION 


Peters and Pomeroy’s 


ommMetcla ‘o 


Throughout COMMERCIAL LAW, Fourth Edition, emphasis is placed upon 
training the student for legal awareness. He is given a background of legal 
information that will prove invaluable in handling his own affairs, in com- 
pleting transactions in business, and in understanding his relation to society. 
In each chapter, the student is reminded of the importance of law in our 
social structure. The purposes and the effects of 
law are pointed out. By giving the student an > 
understanding of the social aspects of law, he ac- 
quires a civic understanding he cannot get from 
any other course. 


Examples are illustrated and selected from typical, 
everyday situations and applied to such important 
legal aspects of law as mortgages, contracts, notes, 
drafts, and bailments. These problems have been 
selected from each of the states and are actual ad- 
judicated cases. The interesting questions and 
problems will enable the student to apply the 
principles in terms of lifelike situations and will 
help him to guard against the many pitfalls in 
handling his personal and business affairs. 
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Balayze Sheet 




















e Teachers 
e Positions 


e Schools for Sale 
e Schools to Buy 


POSITIONS WANTED 


A young man with experience as commercial teacher, 
executive, and solicitor, desires connection with reputable 
business school. Has A. B. degree and is a candidate for a 
Master’s degree in ce and education. Has state life 
certificate. Has also had practical accounting and office expe- 
rience. Salary of secondary consideration. Address, No. 91. 








Lady teacher with B. S. degree in commercial education 
and ten years’ high school teaching experience, desires posi- 
tion in Arizona as high school or private business college 
instructor. Can teach shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
commercial law, junior business training, business English, 
commercial mathematics, and commercial geography. Ad- 
oe 6, 88 West Main Street, Uniontown, Penn- 
sylvania. 





Lady teacher with B. A. and M. A. degrees in busi 





Young man with B. A. and M. A. degrees, desires to make 
a better connection. Has had experience in teaching book- 
keeping, shorthand, office machines, and typewriting, and is 
qualified to teach economics and social sciences. Employed at 
present, but can accept position immediately. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address, No. 99. 





Thoroughly experienced lady commercial school executive, 
familiar with selling enrollments, public relations, advertising, 
placement, and lecturing, desires affiliation in Southwest or on 
Pacific Coast. Is definitely a business-getter and a good-will 
builder. Will consider commission arrangement or salary and 
commission. Will also consider buying an interest in a pro- 
gressive, small school. Address, No. 100. 





Woman with nine years’ experience teaching secretarial 
subjects in business colleges and high schools, desires posi- 
tion in a well-established business college. Holds B. A. degree 





administration, wishes teaching or secretarial position in col- 
lege, junior college, or business college. Has had eleven 
years’ practical experience and high school teaching experi- 
ence. Address, No. 92. 





Capable lady teacher desires position as supervisor of 
typing in a reputable business school or in a chain of schools. 
Would also be interested in connection with some publishing 
company or with a reputable instructor in helping to develop 
a more modern system of typing. Has had over fifteen years’ 
experience teaching typing in business colleges. Can also 
teach shorthand and filing. Has had a number of years’ 
practical business experience. Excellent references. Em- 
ployed at present, but could be released if desirable location 
is found. Address, No. 93. 





Lady teacher with A. B. and B. B. A. po a = business 
administration, desires position in high hool 

college. Has had two years’ office experience ee “five years’ 
commercial teaching experience. Can teach Gregg shorthand, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, business arithmetic, business Eng- 
lish, and office practice. Best of references. Address, No. 94. 








Lady, 39, with eight years’ experience teaching Gregg 
shorthand, stenotype, bookkeeping, and allied subjects in 
high schools, business colleges, and coll , desires position. 
Has also had practical experience as stenographer and auditor 
in Federal Government offices. Holds B. S. and LL. B. degrees. 
Best of references. Address, No. 95. 








Experienced college woman with B. S., B. C. S., and M. A. 
degrees in business education, desires position in summer 
school. Would consider permanent position. Address, No. 96. 





Thoroughly experienced field man, 38, desires change. 
Has had twelve years’ excellent experience. No preference 
as to location. Capable of managing promotional work. Ad- 
dress, No. 97. 





Lady with thirteen years’ teaching experience, desires 
position in the South. Can teach Gregg shorthand (functional), 
20th Century Bookkeeping, typewriting, and allied subjects. 
Address, No. 98. 





Man with sixteen years’ experience in teaching bookkeep- 
ing, accounting, commercial arithmetic, business law, rapid 
calculation, spelling, penmanship, comptometry, and short- 
hand (Gregg, Pitman, and Speedwa), desires to locate per- 
manently with an A-1 business college. Has a pleasing and 
dynamic personality. Address, R. L. Musselman, Camden, 
Indiana. 
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in com ce. Excellent references. Is now employed, but 
can leave on short notice. Address, No. 101. 





An experienced business college man with a pleasing and 
dynamic personality desires a position as manager of a busi- 
ness college. Will consider leasing with privilege of purchas- 
ing, or will consider buying an interest. Give full details. 
Address, R. L. Musselman, Camden, Indiana. 





Middle-aged, married man, experienced as private school 
executive, desires new connection in any location. Is familiar 
with newer trends in commercial education. Has had broad 
sales and advertising experience. Available March 1. Ad- 
dress, No. 102. 





Competent college man, a teacher and an administrator, 
desires position with first-class, reliable business college. Can 
teach all business subjects, incl gb administration, 
economics, and professional accounting. Has also had expe- 
rience in public accounting and auditing with large firm in 
New York City. Address, No. 121. 








Single man, 32, with B. A. and M. A. degrees and nine 
years’ experience teaching social studies and commercial 
work in colleges and high schools, desires position in teachers’ 

llege, state college, or reputable business college beginning 
next semester or next fall. Is now employed in large city 
school and in business evening school. Address, No. 122. 








TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced tuition salesman with some teach- 
ing experience. High commission paid. Unlimited number of 
leads. Address, Pierson Business College. 1105 Lawrence 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





WANTED: Experienced field secretary to represent high- 
type business school located in large Midwestern city. Ex- 
cellent connection for man who can really sell tuition on high 
educationa! plane. Give full information. Address, No. 103. 





WANTED: Young man, teacher-soliciior, for a high-grade 
secretarial school. May obtain interest in school from earn- 
ings if work is satisfactory during the first year. Address, No. 
104, 





Small, well established business school in Florida wants a 
field man who can teach. Must have car. Good territory and 
liberal commission. Will have an opportunity to buy an in- 
terest in the school if work is satisfactory. Enclose photograph 
with first letter. Address, No. 105. 
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WANTED: Capable solicitor with successful selling ex- 
perience. Must own car. Give experience, qualifications, and 
references in first letter. Address, No. 106. 





School located near New York City desires lady or gentle- 
man teacher who can teach advanced bookkeeping, Gregg 
shorthand, and comptometry. May acquire interest in school 
by cash or by services. Address, No. 107. 





WANTED: A live-wire tuition salesman for a central Illi- 
nois business college. Exceptional proposition for a man who 
can produce results. Address, No. 108. 





WANTED: Woman teacher, between 25 and 35, who 
holds degree and who has had experience in business college 
work. Must be a Gregg College graduate. Must also be able 
to teach typewriting, English, and possibly penmanship. School 
located in central California. Position open in early spring. 
Send photograph and full information. Address, No. 109. 





WANTED: A live-wire field representative for private 
business schoo!. Fine opportunity for man who can produce 
results. Teaching-selling position could be developed later on. 
Give full details and send photograph. Address, No. 110. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy a successful, small school in any loca- 
tion with potential opportunities for growth. Give ful! details 
in first letter. Address, No. 111. 





WANTED: To buy a second-hand comptometer. Must be 
in good condition and reasonably priced. Will pay cash. Give 
full particulars in first letter. Address, No. 112. 





WANTED: To buy a good two-teacher school located in 


the East, preferably in New England. 
first letter. Address, No. 113. 


Give full details in 





WANTED: To buy a business school with an enrollment 
of around 100 in a city with a population of 50,000 or more. 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, or West Vir- 
ginia preferred. Give price and other details in first letter. 
Address, No. 114. 





WANTED: To buy a good two- or three-teacher business 
college in South or West, Texas preferred. All communica- 
tions will be held confidential. Address, No. 115. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Part interest or all of a business college 
established in 1910 in Chicago. Excellent location. The school 
has a splendid reputation and is an unusual opportunity for an 
experienced school man or woman. Small down-payment 
necessary; balance to be paid from earnings of school. Will 
also lease with privilege of buying. Address, No. 116. 





FOR SALE: A private business school in the heart of the 
deep South. Excellent surrounding territory; good mailing 
list. Well equipped; no debts. Price, $2,500, or half interest 
for $1,500. School growing rapidly. Address, No. 117. 





FOR SALE: Small one- or two-teacher school on Atlantic 
Coast fifty miles from New York City. School established in 
1931. Made a comfortable income all through depression 
years. Price. $1,000, half cash; balance on terms. Offered to 
close an estate because of death of owner. Address, No. 118. 





FOR SALE: Well equipped, accredited, three- or four- 
teacher school located in prosperous farming town in North- 
west. School established in 1915. Low overhead; no debts. 
Price, $6,000. R | man may purchase school 
for $4,500 cash and balance on easy terms. Address, No. 119. 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: One eight-column comptometer and one nine- 
column Burrough’s Calculator. Machines have been used 
very little and are in first-class condition. Address, C. A. 
Barringer, 516 Sycamore Drive, Decatur, Georgia. 





FOR EXCHANGE 


An experienced business college man, the owner of three 
farms in central Virginia, wishes to exchange one farm for a 
good business school. Prefer to deal with someone who wants 
a partner, or who wants to retire in the near future. Give full 
details of school and the price in first letter. Address, No. 120. 
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Trends in Business Education 
(Continued from page 200) 
D. Introduction and expansion of instruction in 
merchandising. 
E. Increased instruction in operation and use of 
office machines. 


F. Integration of subject matter within business 
education; integration of nonvocational business 
education with the social studies; and articula- 
tion of business education courses on the various 
school levels. 


G. The shifting of specialized, technical, vocational 
subjects to the upper grades of the secondary 
level and their replacement in the lower grades 
with general business subjects, nonvocational 
subjects, and, in some instances, merchandising. 

IV. Improved administrative and _in- 

structional practices, evidenced by: 


A. Increased number of local and state administra- 
tors of business education programs. 


. Improved opportunities and standards for the 
preparation and the certification of teachers. 


B 
C. Larger memberships in professional organiza- 
tions. 

D 


. Increasing importance of the proper selection and 
guidance of students, including placement and 
follow-up activities. 


E. Use of socialized, functional techniques in the 
classroom. 


F. Availability of improved courses of study, text- 
books, and testing materials. 


Trends are conceived in problems. There- 
fore, merely because certain tendencies or 
trends are prevalent, it does not necessarily 
follow that the problems in which they were 
conceived are solved. Rather, does it not 
indicate that the problems are being at- 
tacked, which in itself isan encouraging sign? 
Every teacher and administrator in business 
education should be critical in evaluating 
his own work; he should lend his assistance 
to desirable tendencies; he should try to 
locate new problems; and he should plant 
the seed for new trends. The dignity and the 
magnanimity of the business educator’s task 
are enhanced by the constantly changing. 
dynamic nature of the institution of business 
and the multiplicity of the purposes which 
business education bids to serve. To do his 
job well, it is necessary for the business 
teacher to be a keen student, not alone of his 
own specialized field, but also of life, national 
and international in scope, and at all times 
to think. 





Ways to teach Bookkeeping and Accounting 
By H. A. ANDRUSS 

A textbook for college methods classes and a reference 
book for teachers. Contains numerous suggestions for teach- 
ing the various phases of bookkeeping principles. One hundred 
and seventy-eight pages. Single copy, paper bound, postpaid, 
90 cents; single copy, cloth bound, postpaid, $1.20. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 

Cincinnati New York Chicago Sanfrancisco Dallas 
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High School Salesmanship 
(Continued from page 210) 


first place, when students are given con- 
tracts at the beginning of the campaign, the 
contracts should be made for a specific time 
for collection as near the time when the 
annual is published as possible. Before going 
for the money, the salesmen may be taught 
the meaning, the use, and the importance of 
receipts in business. 

In summary, then, let us observe some of 
the advantages of this project as it concerns 
the salesmanship course and the students: 

1. The students may be reminded that 
salesmanship is a vocational subject and 
that they may take this opportunity to do 
more than merely study about it from a 
theoretical standpoint. 

2. The salesmanship course is strength- 
ened and popularized because of the practi- 
cability of this project. 

3. The students are introduced to a typical 
sales force organization and to some of the 
— that are actually in use in the selling 
field. 

4. The students obtain supervised expe- 
rience during school life before graduation 
and they do not run the risk of experiment- 
ing later. 

5. The students may begin the develop- 
ment of their own personal selling tech- 
niques. 

6. The students gain a working acquain- 
tance with such business forms and pro- 
cedures as contracts, collections, and re- 
ceipts. , 

7. The students learn that success (pro- 
duction) in selling depends upon their own 
initiative, effort, and determination. 

8. Each student may make use of his 
own originality in suggesting forms for copy, 
in locating and selling prospects, and in his 
approach. 


Allpha lota Sorority 


The December issue of Note Book, the 
official publication of Alpha Iota Sorority, 
warrants special mention not only because 
of the excellent quality of the publication, 
but also because it contains a splendid 
photograph of the editor and her family. 
The Note Book is edited by Elsie M. Fenton, 
wife of E. O. Fenton, president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Business, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Everyone interested in the activities of the 
Alpha Iota Sorority will be interested in see- 
ing the photograph entitled “Your Presi- 
dent’s Playtime.” 
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Enrichment of Curriculum 
(Continued from page 214) 


conditions and make possible a decided en- 
richment of the curriculum. In any case, it 
is up to each of us individually to take the 
initiative to bring about these changes. We 
must study the needs of our individual com- 
munities and we must decide what could 
best be done. If new subjects are to be 
added, then we must decide what subjects 
contribute the least to the general welfare of 
the student and select some subject that 
we are reasonably sure will make a greater 
contribution. 

There is another subject which might 
well be offered in the curriculum of the 
majority of the high schools. In almost 
every community there are several times as 
many persons employed in the various types 
of selling occupations as there are employed 
in the various clerical occupations. Yet, 
the average high school in this part of the 
country is making little or no effort to offer 
training for the selling occupations. A study 
of the employment situation in many com- 
munities would undoubtedly show a decided 
need for training in selling. If this condition 
exists (and it usually does), there is an op- 
portunity afforded us to adapt the curricu- 
lum to the needs of the community. 

Other similar problems might be sug- 
gested. Make your position secure by seeing 
that the training you give contributes to the 
life of the community in which you live. 
When that is done, your services will be in 
demand. 

« s 
Worthington Junior College 

Ethel M. Ricke, director of business edu- 
cation of Worthington Junior College, Worth- 
ington, Minnesota, has announced that dur- 
ing the week of November 14, the students 
in the retailing course were given practical 
training in retail selling in the local stores. 
Full arrangements for the training and ac- 
tual selling work were completed by the 
Business Education Advisory Council, which 
was composed of businessmen and educators. 

The students were given an opportunity 
to select the type of stores in which they 
wished to gain experience. No remuneration 
was given to the students. The hours for 
training in the stores were set by the busi- 
nessmen in conference with the students so 
as to permit the objective of the work week 
to be attained. 

Miss Ricke reports that the businessmen 
and women who were approached were most 
cordial in their reception of the proposal. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 


A step in the 


The author has advanced another step in the right 
direction. The subject of selling is made more prac- 
tical through a fictionlike presentation of the fundamental 
principles of selling and retailing, and through the use of 
numerous clear-cut illustrations and examples. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING 


By R. G. Walters 


In FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING the pupil is taught to see 
thai success in selling comes not only from the ability to make 
a sale, but also from giving permanent satisfaction to the 
buyer. The author emphasizes general values of selling, 
such as will apply to retail selling, wholesale selling, letter 
writing, advertising, and selling ones own services. The 
author uses vivid, forceful language and discusses the prin- 
ciples in a fascinating style and in a language which is 
within the scope of every high school pupil. This book gives 
excellent training in buymanship as well as in salesmanship. 


The questions, the problems, and the projects for each 
chapter make the subject meaningful and lifelike. Many of 
the projects are selected from problems 
actually experienced in selling. The 
projects require original work on the 
part of pupils. 


An optional workbook is available. It 
provides extra projects, special forms 
for completing the problems and pro- 
jects, instructional tests, and an ex- 
amination. 








(Good Training for the Buyer and the Seller) 
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Select 
a NEW textbook— 


INTRODUCTORY |. 
ECONOMICS 


By Dr. J. H. Dodd 


The selection of an economics book is becoming increasingly more im- 
portant because of rapidly changing economic conditions, the establish- 
ment of new governmental policies, and the effects of economic and govern- 
mental control of business and industry. 


INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS will appeal to you because of the author's 
unbiased treatment of economic principles. The subject is presented on a 
functional basis—the discussions have been brought down to the practical 
realities of the pupil. 

INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS is an attempt to help the pupil adjust 
himself more readily to the social and the economic environment in which 
he lives and to help him face his life on a wiser and a safer economic basis. 
The discussions are exceedingly refreshing and vitally important. The 
textbook has a new approach, new content, and new emphasis. 
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